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edited in the Division of Publications, 
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public and interested agencies of 
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partment of State and the Foreign 
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selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
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addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
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become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
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The Pan American Union: A True Community of Equal Nations 


Address by the President * 


My pride and pleasure in participating in the 
ceremonies today have a simple source. They 
spring from the pride which the whole citizenry 
of the United States feels in the Pan American 
Union and the ideals for which it stands. 

The code that governs our union is founded 
upon the most deeply held moral convictions. And 
this fact makes especially appropriate our meet- 
ing on this, our Sabbath Day. 

Ours is an historic and meaningful unity. It 
has been, for our whole continent, an honest and 
productive unity. It can be, for other areas of 
the world, a prophetic and inspiring unity. For 
it is triumphant testimony before all the world 
that peace and trust and fellowship can rule the 
conduct of all nations, large and small, who will 
“9 the life and dignity of each other. 

n this deepest sense, then, we nations of 
America do more than enjoy a political system 
constructed for ourselves. We are custodians of 
: way of life that can be instructive for all man- 

ind. 

The history of the Americas over the span of 
the 63 years since the founding of our regional 
organization has not been spotlessly perfect. Like 
all peoples, our nations—every one of them, the 
United States included—have at times been guilty 
of selfish and thoughtless actions. In all dealings 
with our neighbors we have not always bravely 
resisted the temptations of expediency. 

But the special merit of the Pan American 
achievement is to have triumphed as well as we 
have over the temptations of heedless nationalism. 
We have seen and we have acted on the need to 
work cooperatively together to achieve common 
purposes. So doing, we have forged a true com- 
munity of equal nations. I am profoundly dedi- 
cated to doing all that I can to perfect the under- 
standing and trust upon which this community 
must rest. 


*Made at the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 
on Apr. 12 and released to the press by the White House 
on the same date. 
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The vitality of this unity springs, first of all 
from our common acceptance of basic moral and 
juridical principles. But it is inspired no less 
y our recognition of the rights of each of our 
nations, under these principles, to perfect its own 
individual life and culture. Ours is no compul- 
sory unity of institutions. Ours is a unity that 
welcomes the diversity, the initiative, and the 
imagination that make our common association 
progressive and alive. This is the American 
way—the free way—by which people are bound 
together for the common good. 

I know that these facts, these simple ideals, are 
not new. But they are given a new, a sharp mean- 
ing, by the nature of the tension tormenting our 
whole world. For it is not possible for this 
hemisphere to seek security or salvation in any 
kind of splendid isolation. 

The forces threatening this continent strike at 
the very ideals by which our peoples live. These 
forces seek to bind nations not by trust but by 
fear. They seek to promote, among those of us 
who remain free and unafraid, the deadliest divi- 
sions—class against class, people against people, 
nation against nation. They seek not to eradi- 
cate poverty and its causes, but to exploit it and 
those who suffer it. Against these forces the 
widest oceans offer no sure defense. The seeds 
of hate and of distrust can be borne on winds that 
heed no frontier or shore. 

Our defense, our only defense, is in our own 
spirit and our own will. We who are all young 
nations, in whom the pioneering spirit is still 
vitally alive, need neither to fear the future nor 
be satisfied with the present. In our spiritual, 
cultural, and material life, in all that concerns 
our daily bread and our daily learning, we do 
and should seek an ever better world. 

We know that this economic and social better- 
ment will not be achieved by engaging in experi- 
ments alien to our very souls, or listening to 
prophets seeking to destroy our very lives. 

We know that it can come to pass only by faith- 
fully applying the rules of national conduct we 
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know to have been tested and proved wise: A 
mutual trust that makes us honorable and under- 
standing neighbors, and a self-reliance that sum- 
mons each nation to work to the full for its own 
welfare. 

I do not think it unjust to claim for the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States a readi- 
ness, rarely matched in history, to help other na- 
tions improve their living standards and guard 
their security. Despite unprecedented burdens 
of national debt and worldwide responsibility, our 
people have continued to demonstrate this 
readiness. 

Private investment has been the major stimulus 
for economic development throughout the hemi- 
sphere. Beyond this, the U.S. Government is 
today engaged with our sister — in im- 
portant efforts to increase agricultural produc- 
tivity, improve health conditions, encourage new 
industries, extend transportation facilities, and 
develop new sources of power. 

The pursuit of each of these goals in any one 
nation of the Americas serves the good of all the 
Americas. Knowing this, I am anxious that the 
Government of the United States take careful 
stock of the economic and social conditions now 
prevailing throughout our continent and of all 
the efforts being pressed to bring a better life to 
all our peoples. Such an assessment can proper! 
be made only through direct personal understand- 
ing of the facts. Because my current duties make 
impossible my making personal visits of courtesy 
to the countries of Latin America, as I wish I 
could do, I have asked my brother, Milton Eisen- 
hower, president of Pennsylvania State College, 
to visit shortly a number of these great Republics. 
He will carry to each of the governments he visits 
the most sincere and warm greetings of this ad- 
ministration. He will report to me, to Secretary 
of State Dulles, and to Assistant Secretary Cabot 
on ways to be recommended for strengthening the 
bonds between us and all our neighbors in this 
Pan American Union. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, I think it appropriate 
to conclude with one thought: However real and 
just be our concern with constructive material de- 
velopment, we must never forget that the strength 
of America continues ever to be the spirit of 
America. 

We are Christian nations, deeply conscious that 
the foundation of all liberty is religious faith. 

Upon all our peoples and nations there rests, 
with equal weight, a responsibility to serve wor- 
thily the faith we hold and the freedom we cherish, 
to combat demagoguery with truth, to destroy 
prejudice with understanding and, above all, to 
thwart our common enemies by our fervent dedi- 
cation to our common cause. 

So dedicated, our Republics, united in spirit, can 
look forward to a future of happy and productive 
peace. 
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Observance of Pan American Day 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union recommended in 1930 that April 14 be officially ob- 
served each year by every member country as Pan Ameri- 
ican Day; and 

WHEREAS the people of the United States of America 
customarily have joined with their friends and neighbors 
in the other American republics in observing Pan Ameri- 
can Day; and 

WHEREAS April 14, 1953, will mark the sixty-third 
anniversary of the founding of the organization long 
known as the Pan American Union, which now serves as 
the General Secretariat of the Organization of American 
States; and 

WuHereEAs the forthcoming Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference of the Organization of American States, to be held 
at Caracas, Venezuela, will demonstrate anew to peoples 
throughout the world the cooperation and good-will among 
the neighbors of the Americas which have contributed so 
much to their spiritual, as well as material, development 
and strength ; and 

WHEREAS it is the firm resolve of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America that the ties 
binding the twenty-one sovereign and equal American 
republics shall be maintained and strengthened : 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim Tues- 
day, April 14, 1953, as Pan American Day, and I direct 
the appropriate officials of the Government to arrange 
for the display of the flag of the United States on all 
public buildings on that day. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States to issue similar 
proclamations for the observance of Pan American Day. 
And I urge all interested organizations, and the people 
generally, to unite in suitable ceremonies commemorative 
of the founding of the Pan American Union, thereby testi- 
fying to the close bonds of friendship existing between the 
people of the United States and those of the other 
American republics. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this sixth day of April 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
(SEAL) fifty-three, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 


seventh. 
By the President : / 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


118 Fed. Reg., 1953. 
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U.S. and Germany Discuss Economic, Political, and Cultural Relations 


COMMUNIQUE ON ECONOMIC, POLITICAL 
TALKS 


Press release 183 dated April 9 


The President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, and other members of the Cabinet 
have met during the past 3 days with the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
had a full and frank exchange of views on the 
world situation in general and on American-Ger- 
man relations in particular. The conversations 
took place in a spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion and revealed a far-reaching identity of views 
and objectives. 

The President and the Chancellor discussed the 
effects which recent developments in the Soviet 
orbit might have on the East-West conflict. They 
were fully agreed that, while no opportunity 
should be missed to bring about a general relaxa- 
tion of tension, the free nations of the West must 
not relax their vigilance nor diminish their efforts 
to increase their unity and common strength. 
They were further agreed that if the Soviet rulers 
are genuinely desirous of peace and cooperation 
among all nations, they could furnish no better 
proof of their good will than by permitting gen- 
uinely free elections in the Soviet occupied Zone 
of Germany and by releasing the hundreds of 
thousands of German civilian deportees and war 
prisoners still in Soviet hands. They further 
stated their joint conviction that there can be no 
lasting solution of the German problem short of 
a reunification of Germany by peaceful means and 
on a free and democratic basis. The achievement 
of this purpose calls for sustained common efforts 
of the signatory powers to the contractual agree- 
ments signed at Bonn last year. 

There was unanimity of conviction that all con- 
cerned should press forward unwaveringly toward 
European unity through early ratification of the 
treaty establishing a European Defense Commu- 
nity. Achievement of this goal will be accom- 
panied by the establishment of German inde- 
pendence and sovereignty under the contractual 
agreements. The Chancellor declared that the 
Federal Republic of Germany is ready and willing 
to cooperate on a basis of equality and partnership 
with all the free nations of the West in strengthen- 
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ing the defenses of the free world. The Chancellor 
was given assurance that the United States would 
supply military equipment to the European De- 
fense Community to assist in equipping the Ger- 
man contingents, once the treaty has been ratified. 

The problem of the Saar was discussed and it 
was agreed that an early agreement should be 
sought in the common interest. 

Consideration was given to the special situation 
of Berlin and admiration expressed for the politi- 
cal firmness and courage of its inhabitants. It 
was agreed that the moral and material support 
needed to keep the city strong is a matter of pri- 
mary importance. The Chancellor indicated that 
he had in mind further measures to increase pro- 
duction and reduce unemployment. The Secre- 
tary stated that consideration was now being given 
to assistance by the U.S. Government to invest- 
ment and other programs to improve economic 
conditions in Berlin. 

The Chancellor indicated the great difficulties 
facing the Federal Republic because of the ne- 
cessity to assimilate not only the millions of ex- 
pellees who came earlier from eastern areas but 
the renewed stream of refugees from the Soviet 
Zone and beyond. The President and Secretary 
of State recognized the great efforts undertaken 
by the Federal Republic to care for these homeless 
rag and to preserve economic and social sta- 

ility. The discussion took account of the possi- 
bility that the Federal Republic and Berlin might 
be unable to bear this burden alone. The Director 
for Mutual Security stated that careful considera- 
tion of this matter would be given in the course of 
the preparation of the Mutual Security Program 
for the year beginning July 1, 1953. 

The Chancellor raised the problem of war 
criminals. The future of the war criminals now 
in U.S. custody was discussed. The U.S. repre- 
sentative stated that his Government would re- 
examine the status of these prisoners and would 
also look forward to the possible adoption of new 
review procedures with Soe participation, as 
soon as German ratification of the treaties was 
completed. 

The representatives of both Governments ex- 
changed views concerning progress toward the 
freeing and expansion of world trade and the 
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achievement of currency convertibility. The Ger- 
man representatives expressed particular interest 
in the reduction of tariffs and customs admin- 
istrative barriers. For their part, the U.S. rep- 
resentatives noted President Eisenhower’s 
statement of April 7 that “the world must achieve 
an expanding trade, balanced at high levels which 
will permit each nation to make its full contri- 
bution to the progress of the free world’s economy 
and to share fully the benefits of this progress.” 

Representatives of the two Governments dis- 
cussed a number of specific problems connected 
with the normalization of commercial relations 
between the United States and Germany, includ- 
ing the prospects for increased use by German 
exporters of the trademarks owned by German 
nationals prior to World War II. It was noted 
that considerable progress had already been 
achieved in making such trademarks available to 
former German owners and that future progress 
in that direction was being sympathetically 
studied by the United States. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State 
agreed that the conclusion of a new treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation between the 
United States and the Federal Republic would be 
of benefit to both countries and that negotiations 
for such a treaty should begin at a very early date. 
Meanwhile, as an interim measure, the two Gov- 
ernments are negotiating an agreement to restore 
to force the 1923 treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and consular rights as it stood prior to the war, 
taking into account the requirements of the pres- 
ent situation. This interim agreement, when 
ratified in both countries, would, among other 
things, re-establish a basis on which businessmen 
of each country would be able to reside and carry 
on business in the other. 

The German representatives indicated their in- 
terest in the placing of off-shore procurement 
contracts in Germany. They were informed that 
as soon as the contractual and European Defense 
Community treaties have entered into force, the 
same criteria will be applied in the placing of such 
contracts in Germany, within the framework of 
the European Defense Community, as are applied 
with respect to the placing of contracts in other 
European countries. 

In order to foster closer cultural cooperation 
between Germany and the United States and pro- 
mote mutual understanding between their two 
peoples, an exchange of notes is taking place. 

The two Governments reaffirmed their common 
interest in controlling, together with other na- 
tions of the free world, the movement of strategic 
materials to nations whose policies jeopardize the 
peace and security of the free world. Both Gov- 
ernments undertook to continue action to that 
end, and, in particular, to keep under constant 
review the list of items which from time to time 
may be subject to embargo to Communist China. 
The representatives of the Federal Republic also 
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expressed their Government’s intention, in co- 
operation with other trading and maritime na- 
tions, to apply supplementary measures, such as 
transshipment controls, against violations or 
evasions of existing strategic controls. 

Announcement is being made simultaneously in 
the two capitals of the return to the Federal Re- 
— of approximately 350 vessels formerly of 

erman ownership. Arrangements for their 
transfer to German authorities will be completed 
by the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany. 

The President and the Chancellor are convinced 
that the conversations just concluded have made 
a solid contribution to the achievement of common 
goals of the two countries, in strengthening the 
ties of friendship now happily re-established and 
in consolidating the aims and strength of the free 
world. 


TRANSFER OF SHIPS TO GERMANY 
Press release 183—A dated April 9 


The following are the details of the transfer to 
the German Federal Republic by the United States 
of former German vessels noted in the joint com- 
munique issued on April 9 at the conclusion of 
talks in Washington between Chancellor Adenauer 
and US. officials. 

The decision to return these vessels to German 
ownership is based upon the essential function 
they can perform in Germany, and the desire of 
the United States to relinquish responsibility for 
their ownership before the contractual agreements 
between the German Federal Republic and the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
come into effect. 

The United States is returning to the German 
Federal Republic 350 of the vessels which the 
Tripartite Naval Commission (TNnc) allocated to 
the United States in 1946. The vessels are pres- 
ently on charter to the German economy. 

In June of 1947 the Department of the Navy 
transferred to the Department of the Army 
ee these vessels. Omeus (U.S. Military 

overnor in Germany) in turn made the vessels 
available to the German economy on a charter 
basis. This was done to assist the German econ- 
omy to meet inland waterway and coastal shippin 
requirements ; to increase food production throug 
the availability of 124 trawlers, cutters, and 
luggers for fishing; and to make possible employ- 
ment in German shipyards by making available 
20 floating docks and be pontoons. 

The original fleet was reduced in size through 
marine casualties, scrapping of overage vessels, 
transfer of certain vessels to the control of the 
U.S. Army and Navy, and the sale of vessels sur- 
plus to the German economy, and U.S. needs by the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commission. 

The present charterers of the Tno vessels in 
the service of the German economy have spent con- 
siderable funds to rehabilitate and convert these 
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ex-German naval vessels to make them suitable 
and economical to operate in the German com- 
mercial service. These capital improvements to 
the vessels were amortized by the operators by 
deducting an agreed amount from the charter fees 
due Omeus/Hicoe. 

The 1950 appraised value of the vessels being 
returned to the Federal Republic is approximately 
Deutschemarks 29 million or $7.1 nth 

The following types of vessels will be included 
in the transfer to the Federal Republic: 


Inland waterway vessels—dumb and self-propelled, 
tank and dry cargo 

Coastal tankers and dry cargo vessels 

Tug boats—harbor, river, and deep sea 

Small passenger boats and ferries 

Fire, pilot, and police boats 

Research vessels 

Hotel ships 

Salvage and diving vessels 

Dredgers—suction and bucket 

Floating docks and pontoons 

Fishing trawlers, cutters, luggers 

Workshop and miscellaneous vessels 

The cargo-carrying type vessels being returned 
under this agreement have a maximum deadweight 
of 3,000 tons. The largest floating dock has a 
lifting capacity of 16,000 tons. 

Final arrangements for the return of these ves- 
sels, the time and date of transfer, and other details 
will be worked out between the competent author- 
ities of Hicoe and the Federal Republic. 


U.S.—_GERMAN UNDERSTANDINGS 
ON CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


On April 9 Secretary Dulles and Chancellor 
Adenauer eachanged notes concerning cultural 
exchange between the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Following are the 
texts of the notes, together with the texts of re- 
marks made by Secretary Dulles and Chancellor 
Adenauer at the time of the exchange of notes. 


Texts of Notes 
Press release 184 dated April 9 


Exceiiency: I have the honor to refer to con- 
versations which have recently taken place be- 
tween representatives of our two Governments 
concerning the cultural relations between the 
United States of America and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. I understand that it will be 
the intent of each Government : 


1. To encourage the coming together of the 
ie of the United States of America and the 

ederal Republic of Germany in cultural coopera- 
tion and to foster mutual understanding of the 
intellectual, artistic, scientific, and social lives of 
the peoples of the two countries. 

2. Recognizing that the understanding between 
its peoples will be promoted by better knowledge 
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of the history, civilization, institutions, literature, 
and other cultural accomplishments of the people 
of the other Government, to encourage the exten- 
sion of such knowledge within its own territory. 

3. To use its best efforts to extend to citizens of 
the other Government engaged in activities pur- 
suant to this agreement such favorable treatment 
with respect to entry, travel, residence, and exit 
as is consistent with its national laws. 

4. To promote and facilitate the interchange 
between the United States of America and the 
Federal — of Germany of prominent citi- 
zens, specialists, professors, teachers, students and 
other youths, and qualified individuals from all 
walks of life. 

5. As facilitating the interchange of persons 
referred to, to look with favor on establishment 
of scholarships, travel grants, and other forms of 
assistance in the academic and cultural institutions 
within its territory. Each Government will also 
endeavor to make available to the other informa- 
tion requested by the other with regard to facili- 
ties, courses of instruction or other opportunities 
which may be of interest to nationals of the other 
Government. 

6. To endeavor, whenever it appears desirable, 
to establish or to recommend to appropriate agen- 
cies the establishment of committees, composed of 
representatives of the two countries, to further 
the purpose of this agreement. 


The responsibilities assumed by each Govern- 
ment under this agreement will be executed within 
the framework of domestic policy and legislation, 
a 9 and practices defining internal juris- 

iction of governmental and other agencies within 
their respective territories. 

This understanding shall be applicable also in 
the territory of Berlin as soon as the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany makes a con- 
forming declaration to the Government of the 
United States of America. 

I have the honor to propose that, if these under- 
standings meet with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany, the 

resent note and your note concurring therein will 
e considered as confirming those i, Sora 
effective on the date of your note. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
highest consideration. 

JoHN Foster DULLES 





Mr. Secretary or State: I have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s note 
of April 9, 1953, concerning the cultural relations 
between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. I understand that 
it will be the intent of each government: 


[Points 1 through 6 of the U.S. note are repeated 
here. | 
I have the honor to concur in the proposal made 
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in Your Excellency’s note and to inform you that 
the understandings set forth therein meet with the 
approval of the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. That note and the Seer 
note, accordingly, are considered as confirming 
those understandings, which become effective on 
this date. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my high- 
est and most distinguished consideration. 

Konrap ADENAUER 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles and Chancellor 
Adenauer 
Press release 185 dated April 9 


Secretary Dulles 


Mr. Chancellor: The notes which we are about 
to exchange manifest the desire of my Govern- 
ment to re-establish friendly relations with the 
people of the German Federal Republic. Cul- 
tural exchange between the United States and 
Germany has in the past contributed substantially 
to better mutual understanding. In giving formal 
recognition to this exchange, we wish to empha- 
size a reciprocal character; beyond that, we wish 
to encourage private citizens and organizations 
of both countries to contribute in ever-increasing 
measure to this cultural exchange. 


Chancellor Adenauer 
{Translation ] 


Mr. Secretary: I am glad that during my visit 
to Washington we could have this exchange of 
notes. I agree with you that the establishment 
of such cultural relations is the best way of giving 
expression to a common sentiment and the best 
means to bring our two peoples together to serve 
peace and freedom. 


ARRIVAL OF CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
Press release 176 dated April 7 


Following are the texts of statements of welcome 
made by Vice President Niwon and Secretary 
Dulles to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the 
Federal Republic of Germany on his arrival at the 
Washington National Airport on April 7, together 
with the reply of Chancellor Adenauer: 


The Vice President 


Mr. Chancellor, your visit marks a historic oc- 
casion in the relationships between the people of 
Germany and the United States. There are very 
few American schoolchildren who do not recall 
the dramatic period in the American War for 
Independence when Baron von Steuben helped 
to train the disorganized and ragged Continental 
soldiers at Valley Forge and develop the forces 
which went on to win the victory at Yorktown 
which resulted in the independence of this country. 
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As a matter of fact, in a park only a stone’s 
throw away from the house in which you will stay, 
a statue has been erected which expresses the grati- 
tude of the American people for what he did for 
us during that period. And all of you, of course, 
are aware of the tremendous contribution which 
has been made by the millions of Germans who 
have become American citizens—a contribution to 
our culture, to our strength, and to our progress. 

It seems to us that one of the great tragedies of 
our generation has been that twice within almost 
a generation our two peoples have been torn asun- 
der by conflict. We are confident that we are 
now entering a new era—a new era of peace and 
friendship between our two peoples and we are 
confident—we hope and pray that under your 
leadership and the leadership of those in your 
Government in the new Germany, and with our 
leadership, that together we can re-establish the 
old bonds of Srientahien which for so long repre- 
sented the relationships between the German and 
the American people. 

I recall when I visited Germany in 1947 the 
terrible destruction that we saw then. Like many 
who visited Germany at that time, I wondered 
if the German people and the German economy 
could ever recover. But under your leadership 
and the people of your Government with new 
leaders and a new Germany, a remarkable recovery 
has taken place, and Germany is fast again assum- 
ing its rightful place in the family of nations. 

We hope that progress can continue, and I am 
speaking for all the American people when I say 
that we are hoping and praying that in your visit 
here, working with our leaders, that you will be 
able to make a contribution to the peace and 
friendship which should exist between our two 
countries, 

And so, therefore, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to extend on behalf of the President of 
the United States and on behalf of the American 
people our heartfelt welcome to you and to the 
other members of your party. And we are hope- 
ful as you sit down with our leaders that you will 
be able to develop a program which will be of 
great assistance in meeting our mutual problems 
and will make a remarkable contribution to the 
peace and friendship which will mean so much to 
the people of the world. 


Secretary Dulles 


Mr. Adenauer, a few weeks ago you did me the 
honor of greeting me when I arrived at your capi- 
tal at Bonn. And it is a very great pleasure and 
an honor to me now to reciprocate by meeting you 
here in Washington. That honor is greater be- 
cause you are, I think, the first German Chancellor 
in office to ever visit the United States. You can 
be sure you will receive here a very hearty wel- 
come, indeed. 

In Europe great events are in the making. 
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There is a growing sense of unity and strength 
which has long been desired, needed, but never 
yet realized. We have great hopes now that they 
will be realized. Those hopes are based largely 
upon the fact that there is in Germany the strug- 
gle for liberty and statesmanship which is repre- 
sented by yourself. The whole world can, indeed, 
be grateful that at this critical time Germany 
through you and your leadership is making a con- 
structive contribution to the creation of this unity 
and strength and freedom in Europe which is in- 
dispensable. 

I am glad, Mr. Chancellor, that you will not 
only be in Washington where I am sure we will 
have constructive talks with our government lead- 
ers and officials, but you are going to do something 
more than be in Washington. You are going to 
travel a little around our country and I am glad 
you are going to do that. This will give you a 
sense of the welcome not only here but a welcome 
that comes out of the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. We are very glad, indeed, that you are here. 


The’Chancellor 
[Translation] 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Secretary: I am deeply 
moved as I step on this soil of your Capital by the 
words you have addressed to myself and to the 
German people. They were so warm and so full 
of deep meaning that I find it hard to reply in a 
very good manner. 

You, Mr. Vice President, have spoken of Gen- 
eral von Steuben. I thank you for the chivalrous 
manner in which you referred to the long period of 
common work between the Germans and the Amer- 
icans in the past without putting too much em- 
phasis on the last two decades. 

You, Mr. Secretary, spoke, like the Vice Presi- 
dent, of new tasks, of the work which will have to 
be done, of the sacrifices which will have to be 
made by all men of good will, by all men who re- 
gard freedom, right, and justice as the highest 
goods of mankind; and they are ready to defend 
these bridges and goods with all their strength. 
Please accept from me in this memorable moment, 
this solemn declaration. 

The German people are on the side of freedom. 
The German people are on the side of right and 
justice for all nations. To your President, whom 
I hold in the very highest esteem, I am most 
sincerely grateful, and so are the German people, 
for the opportunity of having at this eventful 
time the frank and free exchange of views on 
all questions of mutual concern. 
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As the representative of the German people I 
would, above all, like to thank your President 
and the American people for all the help that 
they have rendered to the people of Germany in 
a spirit of true human sympathy. This we shall 
never forget. We shall be the loyal and helpful 
partner on the grave and difficult road on which 
the United States is leading mankind to freedom. 

Let me add another word, Mr. Secretary. I 
well remember the talks we had in Bonn, the free 
and frank discussions, and I am looking forward 
to continuing these discussions with you now. I 
am particularly looking forward to seeing again 
your President, whom I once met in Bonn when he 
was the Supreme Commander of Nato. I have a 
very high respect for your President, and I am 
looking forward to meeting him again. 


Validation of German Dollar Bonds 


Press release 171 dated April 2 


The Governments of the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany signed a further 
agreement on April 1 at Bonn concerning valida- 
tion of German dollar bonds. The agreement is 
related both to the Agreement on German Ex- 
ternal Debts signed at London last February 27 * 
and to the agreement establishing procedures for 
validation which was signed at Bonn on the same 
day.? It will be submitted to the Senate for ad- 
vice and consent to ratification, together with the 
Agreement on German External Debts and the 
related agreements. 

The purpose of validation is to separate valid 
bonds from those which were looted in Germany 
during World War II. Under the terms of the 
Agreement on German External Debts, only obli- 
gations which have been validated will be eligible 
for payment. The procedures to be established 
in accordance with the agreement of February 27 
will provide the mechanism for meeting the re- 
quirement of validation. 

The agreement signed April 1 provides that 
German dollar bonds will not be enforceable unless 
they have been validated in accordance with the 
terms of the earlier agreement, or by the com- 
petent German authorities. This will serve the 
interests of the holders of validated bonds, for it 
will prevent the holders of looted bonds from en- 
forcing payment of them and thus reducing the 
se available for the payment of validated 
bonds. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 373. 
? Ibid., p. 376. 
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Talks on Repatriation of Sick and Wounded Prisoners 


LETTER FROM THE COMMUNIST COMMANDERS 
TO GEN. MARK W. CLARK, APRIL 2 


We received your letter dated March 31, 1953.7 

We agree to the proposal advanced in your letter 
and hereby inform you that the liaison group of 
our side will be prepared to hold meeting with the 
liaison group of your side at Panmunjom, on April 
6, 1953, to arrange preliminarily the matter of ex- 
change by both sides of injured and sick prisoners 
of war and to discuss and decide on the date for 
resuming the armistice negotiations. 

Enclosed please find a copy each of each of the 
statements of the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China ? and the Government of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea * concerning a 
proposal on the question of repatriation of pris- 
oners of war. 

Km In Svune, 
Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army 


Prene Ten-Hvat, 
Commander of the Chinese 
People’s V olunteers 


LIAISON OFFICERS’ MEETINGS 


Following are statements issued by the U.N. 
Command at Tokyo summarizing the meetings 
held at Panmunjom by liaison officers appointed 
to discuss the repatriation 7 sick and wounded 
prisoners of war. The U.N. liaison group was 
headed by Rear Adm. John C. Daniel; the chief 
Communist liaison officer was Maj. Gen. Lee Sang 


Jo. 


Meeting of April 6 


1. Senior liaison group met at 1000, this date. Sub- 
stance of record follows: 

2. Unc: “I have been appointed as senior member of 
the United Nations Command liaison group for the purpose 
of discussing arrangements for the repatriation of sick and 
wounded captured personnel. Here are my credentials.” 
(Hands credentials to Maj. Gen. Lee Sang Jo.) 

3. Communists: “I will show you my credentials in 
which the commander of our side appointed me responsible 


* BULLETIN of April. 13, 1935, p. 528. 


2 Thid., p. 526. 
* Not printed. 
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man of the liaison group of our side.” (Hands creden- 
tials to Rear Adm. Daniel.) 

4. Unc: “The United Nations Command is pleased that 
your side has finally accepted our proposal, as first ad- 
vanced by us on 22 December 1951, for the repatriation of 
sick and wounded captured personnel under Article 109 
of the Geneva Convention.‘ Accordingly, we are ready to 
begin immediately the implementation of plans for this 
repatriation. 

“The United Nations Command is prepared to conduct 
the repatriation operations at Panmunjom in order to take 
advantage of the neutral area already established. For 
its part, the United Nations Command is prepared to be- 
gin immediately the construction of necessary facilities 
for the delivery of sick and wounded captured personnel 
held in its custody, and the receipt of sick and wounded 
United Nations Command captured personnel held by your 
side. 

“The United Nations Command is prepared to commence 
delivery of sick and wounded captured personnel in its 
custody to the control of representatives of your side at 
Panmunjom not later than 7 days after final agreement 
on repatriation procedures is made by the liaison groups 
of both sides. 

“The United Nations Command proposes to deliver sick 
and wounded captured personnel at the rate of approxi- 
mately 500 captured personnel per day until delivery 
of all sick and wounded captured personnel in United 
Nations Command is completed. 

“The United Nations Command will continue to treat 
sick and wounded captured personnel in strict accordance 
with the humanitarian provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion as long as they remain under our control. 

“In order to insure that the sick and wounded captured 
personnel of both sides are given maximum protection 
during the full period of this repatriation, our side is pre- 
pared to agree with you on procedures to guarantee im- 
munity from aerial attacks to all rail and motor move- 
ments carrying sick and wounded captured personnel in 
Kaesong and Munsan-Ni respectively, and thence through 
the presently established immunity routes to Panmunjom. 

“During the period while sick and wounded personnel 
are being repatriated through Panmunjom, the 22 Octo- 
ber 1951 agreement * between our officers will of course 
remain in effect. The liaison groups of both sides and 
their parties should have free access to, and free move- 
ment within, the Panmunjom conference site area. The 
composition of each liaison group and its parties should 
be as determined by the senior member, but to avoid 
congestion, each side should agree to limit the total num- 
ber of personnel under its control, including captured 
personnel, which will be allowed at any one time in the 
conference site area. 

“In order to expedite the final arrangements for the 
repatriation of sick and wounded captured personnel, our 
side has prepared a draft of a proposed agreement in- 





* BuLLETIN of Apr. 6, 1953, p. 495. 
5 Tbid., Feb. 18, 1952, p. 270. 
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corporating the foregoing provisions. I now present you 
a copy of this proposed draft* for your study and any 
recommendations you may have. I propose that we ap- 
point officers to discuss immediately the administrative 
details involved in this repatriation. 

“I propose that we simultaneously exchange the esti- 
mated figures by nationality of sick and wounded cap- 
tured personnel under each side’s control who will be 
repatriated under the provisions of Article 109 of the 
Geneva Convention. I propose that we exchange these 
figures now.” 

5. Communists: “T have taken notice of your proposal 
concerning the specific arrangement of both sides to ex- 
change sick and injured prisoners of war. As for your 
proposal, we will seriously study it and will present, as 
soon as possible, our complete views. 

“As it was pointed out by the commanders of our side 
in their letter of 28 March to your commander,’ the dele- 
gates of both sides to the negotiations have long since 
reached agreement in accordance with the humanitarian 
principles on the question of sick and injured prisoners 
of war in the custody of both sides; to repatriate them 
with priority. It was solely because the Korean armistice 
negotiations were suspended that there was no way to 
implement this agreement. In consequence it has not 
been possible up to the present to repatriate the sick and 
injured prisoners of both sides. Now that the com- 
manders of the two sides have agreed to repatriate sick 
and injured prisoners of war in accordance with Article 
109 of the Geneva Convention relating to prisoners of 
war, our side is prepared to repatriate all the sick and 
injured prisoners of war held in our custody for the 
purpose of speedily and thoroughly settling this question. 
That is to say, our side is prepared to repatriate all the 
sick and injured prisoners of war entitled to be directly 
repatriated and accommodated in a neutral country accord- 
ing to the provisions of Articles 109 and 110 of the 1949 
Geneva Convention relative to the prisoners of war.” 

6. Unc: “I have a statement to make. In order to 
proceed without delay in plans for the repatriation of 
sick and wounded captured personnel I propose that we 
exchange numbers of sick and wounded captured person- 
nel by nationality now.” 

7. Communists: “Our side also considers that both sides 
should exchange as quickly as possible the estimated 
figures of sick and injured prisoners of war. But, in 
order to determine the estimated figures of sick and in- 
jured prisoners of war, the categories of sick and injured 
prisoners of war to be repatriated should be determined 
first. Therefore, our side is willing to exchange views 
with your side on this question first.” 

8. Unc: “What are your views as to the categories of 
sick and wounded personnel to be exchanged?” 

9. Communists: “Our side is prepared to repatriate all 
the sick and injured prisoners of war held in our custody 
for the purpose of speedily and thoroughly settling this 
question. That is to say, our side is prepared to repatriate 
all the sick and injured prisoners of war entitled to be 
directly repatriated or accommodated in a neutral coun- 
try according to the provisions of Article 109 and 110 of 
the 1949 Geneva Convention relative to prisoners of war.” 

10. Unc: “We propose that we recess until 1100 hours 
to consider your statement.” 

11. Communists: “We agree to your proposal.” (Re- 
cessed at 1036 hours.) 

12. Unc: “I have a statement to make. We are pre- 
pared to repatriate directly through Panmunjom all sick 
and wounded captured personnel specified in Article 109 
of the Geneva Convention. We have not divided them into 
categories. We have total figures by nationality which 
we are prepared to exchange.” 

13. Communists: “I have stated that our side is pre- 
pared to repatriate all sick and injured prisoners of war 
in our custody. I wish to know whether your side is also 


* Not printed. 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 6, 1953, p. 494. 
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prepared to repatriate sick and injured prisoners of war 
who are entitled to be accommodated in a neutral country 
according to the provisions of Articles 109 and 110 of the 
Geneva Convention.” 

14. Unc: “I have a statement to make. We will care- 
fully consider your proposals. I suggest that you care- 
fully consider ours. 

“IT have another matter. In reference to the proposal 
which the commanders of your side made to General Clark 
on 2 April relating to the question of repatriation of pris- 
oners of war, the United Nations Command would be 
pleased to receive at as early a date as possible a detailed 
statement of suggestions on the implementation of the 
proposal in order that it can be studied while the arrange- 
ments for the repatriation of sick and wounded captured 
personnel are being completed. 

“We suggest that we recess until eleven o’clock tomor- 
row.” 

15. Communists: “I have noted your statement. I will 
report it to my superiors. I agree to your proposal to 
recess.” 

16. Meeting adjourned at 1128 hours. 


Meeting of April 7 


1. Meeting of senior liaison groups convened at 1100 
hours this date. Substance of record follows: 

2. Unc: “I have a statement to make. Yesterday I 
proposed that our two sides exchange simultaneously the 
estimated figures by nationality of sick and wounded cap- 
tured personnel under each side’s control who will be 
repatriated under the provisions of Article 109 of the 
Geneva Convention. You agreed that the estimated figures 
should be exchanged as quickly as possible, but you indi- 
eated that the categories of personnel to be repatriated 
should be determined first. You further indicated that 
your side was prepared to repatriate all the sick and 
wounded prisoners of war in your custody who are en- 
titled ‘to be directly repatriated or accommodated in a 
neutral country according to the provisions of Article 109 
and 110 of the 1949 Geneva Convention, relative to prison- 
ers of war.’ 

“I interpret your remarks to indicate that you are 
willing to repatriate directly through Panmunjom, not 
only those persons provided for in the first paragraph of 
Article 109, but also those sick and wounded personnel 
who might normally be accommodated in neutral countries 
as provided by the second paragraph of Article 110. The 
United Nations Command is in agreement with this inter- 
pretation subject to the provision that no individual shall 
be eligible for repatriation except in accordance with 
Paragraph 3 of Article 109. 

“The United Nations Command does not consider it 
necessary or desirable to break down the over-all figures 
of sick and wounded to be repatriated under the fore- 
going understanding, but takes the position that, for 
humanitarian reasons, the broadest possible scope should 
be given to the interpretation of ‘sick and wounded’ in 
determining the captured personnel to be repatriated ; and 
further takes the position that such repatriation should 
be started without delay. 

“If you are in agreement with the foregoing definition 
of categories, I propose that we exchange the estimated 
totals by nationalities of sick and wounded captured per- 
sonnel—all of whom will be repatriated directly through 
Panmunjom—so that we can proceed with the detailed 
arrangement of repatriation.” 

3. Communists: “I have noted your statement. I pro- 
pose to recess for 20 minutes.” 

4. Unc: “We agree.” (Recessed at 1114 hours for 20 
minutes.) (Meeting reconvened at 1153 hours.) 

5. Communists: “I have a statement to make. I have 
noted the statement you made today. I understand that 
your side agrees to include in the scope of sick and injured 
prisoners of war to be directly repatriated this time those 
sick and injured prisoners of war who may be accommo- 
dated in neutral countries according to the provisions of 
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Article 109 of the Geneva Convention relative to prisoners 
of war. 

“Regarding the question of Paragraph 3 of Article 109 
which you mentioned, I wish to point out that this pro- 
vision must not be used as a pretext for obstructing the 
repatriation of sick and injured prisoners of war who are 
willing to be repatriated during hostilities. 

“As I have expressed yesterday and now repeat once 
more, our side is still prepared immediately to repatriate 
directly to your side all the sick and injured prisoners of 
war who, according to Article 109 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion relating to prisoners of war, are entitled to be di- 
rectly repatriated or accommodated in a neutral country. 


“Our side wants to make clear that we reserve the right 


to ask for the accommodation in a neutral country of 
those prisoners of war in the custody of your side who 
will not be directly repatriated. 

“Now in this meeting of the Liaison Group, I would like 
to proceed to the discussion of the specific arrangements 
for the sick and injured prisoners of war whom both sides 
are prepared immediately to repatriate directly.” 

6. UNc: “We suggest that we recess until 1330 hours in 
order to have lunch and study your proposal.” 

7. Communists: “I agree to the proposal for recess.” 

8. Meeting recessed at 1200 hours. 


1. Meeting of Senior Liaison Groups reconvened at 1330 
hours this date. Substance of record follows: 

2. UNc: “I have a statement to make. I note that you 
are ready to proceed with the discussion of the specific 
arrangements for the direct repatriation through Pan- 
munjom of sick and wounded captured personnel. Before 
we proceed further, I propose that we exchange estimated 
totals by nationality of personnel to be repatriated.” 

3. Communists: “I have noted your statement. Our 
side agrees that both sides should exchange as quickly as 
possible the estimated figures of sick and injured pris- 
oners of war to be repatriated. But our side considers 
that the estimated figures furnished by both sides should 
conform to the actual situation as much as possible so 
that they may really facilitate the preparatory work of 
repatriating sick and injured prisoners of war. Our side 
is actively checking the number of all sick and injured 
prisoners of war held in our custody. Your side will be 
informed by our side as soon as a result comes out. We 
estimate that this can be done within one or two days. 

“With regard to the contents of the proposed agreement 
relating to the repatriation of sick and wounded captured 
personnel which your side presented to our side on 6 April, 
our side has already made a preliminary study of it and 
is of the opinion that this proposed agreement can be a 
basis for discussion between the two sides. To some of 
the articles in this proposed agreement, our side can read- 
ily agree now. Our side agrees completely to the first 
article of the proposed agreement of your side which sets 
Panmunjom as a place for the exchange of sick and in- 
jured captured personnel. Our side can also agree to the 
Fourth Article on the delivery of sick and injured captured 
personnel in groups as well as the times included in the 
roster of each group and the Fifth Article relating to the 
procedure for delivery and receipt of sick and injured 
personnel. Our side agrees in principle to the Sixth Ar- 
ticle on the protection of sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel, but the various paragraphs of this article have 
to be studied in connection with the actual conditions. 
As for the rest of the articles, our side will present our 
specific views after giving them further study. Further- 
more, our side will also recommend additions to the con- 
tents of this agreement if necessary.” 

4. Unc: “I have a statement. I am pleased that you 
are ready to get down to the business of settling the ques- 
tion of the repatriation of the sick and wounded. 

“It appears that the settlement of the various issues 
relating to the agreement will be time consuming. I pro- 
pose that we confine ourselves to the major issues in our 
discussions between the senior members of the respective 
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liaison groups, and that we appoint officers to work out 
simultaneously the administrative details for the repatri- 
ation. If you agree with this proposal, I am prepared to 
appoint now the staff officers who will represent our side.” 

5. Communists: “I have noted the proposal of your 
side. I will give you our answer to the question tomorrow. 

“T suggest we recess until eleven o’clock tomorrow. 

6. Unc: “We agree to recess until eleven o'clock tomor- 
row.” 


Meeting of April 8 


1. Meeting of Senior Liaison Group convened at 1100 
hours this date. Substance of record follows: 

2. Communists: a. “I now inform your side that the 
estimated figure of sick and injured prisoners of war in 
our custody, whom our side will directly repatriate to 
your side, is around 600, of which around 450 are sick 
and injured Korean prisoners of war and around 150 are 
sick and injured non-Korean prisoners of war. Our side 
is further checking the classified figures, by nationality, 
of the sick and injured non-Korean prisoners of war. I 
will inform your side as soon as a result comes out.” 

b. “In order that the problems relating to the specific 
arrangements for repatriating sick and injured prisoners 
of war may be studied and the actual preparations may 
be undertaken, I would like to know the estimated figures 
of sick and injured prisoners whom your side is prepared 
to repatriate to our side.” 

3. Unc: “I acknowledge receipt of the total numbers of 
sick and wounded of our captured personnel that you are 
prepared to repatriate. The figures of sick and wounded 
captured personnel that you say you will repatriate seem 
incredibly small in view of the total number of captured 
personnel you have previously indicated you have in your 
custody. Accordingly, I request that you have these fig- 
ures reviewed, and a more liberal interpretation made of 
your definition of ‘sick and wounded captured personnel.’ 
I reserve the right to make further comments on these 
figures at a later date. At this time, I give you the total 
number of sick and injured personnel of your side which 
the United Nations is prepared to repatriate, which is 700 
Chinese and 5100 Koreans. When do you expect to have 
the complete breakdown by nationality of sick and 
wounded personnel to be repatriated?” 

4. Communists: “We have offered the figures of sick and 
injured prisoners of war only after we have checked the 
matter in detail. Accordingly, I can’t find any reason 
why the figures are incredibly small. As I have pointed 
out in my statement of today, after I have checked the 
complete figures, I will inform you of the figures of the 
sick and injured prisoners of war.” 

5. Une: “We are now ready to receive your comments 
on our proposal of yesterday.” 

6. Communists: “I will give you the answer to that 
question. I would like to express agreement to the pro- 
posal submitted by your side yesterday for confining the 
discussion between the senior members of the respective 
liaison groups to the major issues and for appointing of- 
ficers to settle the administrative details for repatriation. 
I now designate Colonel Lao Pyong Il and Colonel Wang 
Chien as the officers representing our side.” 

7. Unc: “I appoint Colonel Willard B. Carlock, Colonel 
Douglas M. Cairns, and Colonel Soo Young Lee as my 
representatives, with such assistants as they may require. 
I propose that they meet one hour after this meeting is 
adjourned.” 

8. Communists: “In order to conclude speedily an 
agreement for the repatriation of sick and injured pris- 
oners of war and to commence with the repatriation of 
sick and injured prisoners of war as early as actual con- 
ditions permit, I agree to the proposal of your side for 
convening the officers’ meeting of both sides after the 
meeting of liaison groups. Our officers will be pleased to 
hear any suggestions of your side concerning the admin- 
istrative details for the repatriation of sick and injured 
prisoners of war.” 
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9. Unc: “Now I ask if you are ready to present your 
proposed amendments to the draft agreement which we 
presented to you.” 

10. Communists: a. “With regard to the ‘proposed 
agreement relating to the repatriation of sick and 
wounded captured personnel,’ presented by you on 6 April, 
I would like to take up now 2 questions for discussion 
by the liaison groups of both sides.” 

b. “For the purpose of maintaining order in the Pan- 
munjom conference site area, our side proposes to in- 
crease the military police of each side who undertake to 
maintain order within the conference site area from the 
present maximum number of 15 to 30, during the period 
when sick and injured captured personnel are being re- 
patriated through the conference site area.” 

ec. “Regarding this question, I would like to know your 
opinion.” 

11. Unc: “Please go on and give me your other com- 
ments on the rest of the proposed agreement. After I 
have heard them all, we can then discuss them more 
easily.” 

12. Communists: a. “With regard to Article 6 of the 
proposed agreement of your side, I have already pointed 
out in the 7 April meeting that our side agreed to the 
principle of insuring that the sick and injured captured 
personnel of both sides are given maximum protection 
during the full period of his repatriation. However, some 
of the specific conditions set forth in this article by your 
side are difficult to be effected because of actual condi- 
tions. Your side proposed that movement of motor con- 
voys to Kaesong and Munsan-Ni respectively should con- 
sist of not less than 10 vehicles per convoy, moving in close 
formation; but this provision is not practicable due to 
the scattered locations of prisoner of war camps of our 
side. Moreover, this provision is not necessary since the 
motor convoys will have clear markings and the time and 
the routes of their movements and their bivouae areas 
and night stop-over locations for motor convoys will have 
been informed, in advance, by both sides to each other.” 

b. “Therefore, I propose to cancel this provision in the 
first paragraph of Article 6 of your proposed agreement.” 

c. “As to the arrangements for mutually informing the 
time and route of each movement and the bivouac areas 
and the night stop-over locations as provided in paragraph 
]) and E of Article 6, our side will present a revised text 
based on actual conditions.” 

13. Unc: “Do you have any more views or material to 
present now in relation to other paragraphs of the agree- 
ment?’ 

14. Communists; “As to the other paragraphs of the pro- 
posed agreement, we are now studying them, so after 
having finished our study, I will answer to you.” 

15. Unc: “I propose that we recess now to give us a 
chance to review your statements, and that we meet here 
again at 1330.” 

16. Communists: “I agree to your proposal to recess, 
and my opinion is that the officers’ meeting of both sides 
will be convened at two o’clock PM. If the time is incon- 
venient for you, we can arrange to convene the officers’ 
meeting after this meeting has finished.” 

17. Unc: “As I understand it, the full liaison group, 
including you and I, will meet here at 1330, and then we 
will arrange later for the meeting of the officers designated 
by us.” 

18. Communists: “That is correct.” 

19. Unc: “I propose that we recess now until 1330.” 

20. Communists: “I agree.” 

21. Meeting recessed at 1142. 





1. Meeting of Senior Liaison Group reconvened at 1330 
hours this date. Substance of record follows: 

2. Unc: a. “I have studied your comments with respect 
to Article 6 and 7 of the draft agreement which we handed 
you on 6 April.” 

b. “With regard to your proposal to increase from 15 
to 30 the maximum number of security personnel of 
each side who can be in the conference site area at any 
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one time during the period when sick and injured cap- 
tured personnel are being repatriated through the confer- 
ence site, I agree. I assume the reference was only to 
armed security personnel.” 

c. “I desire to withhold comment on Article 6 until you 
have presented us with your revised text.” 

d. “I feel that it would expedite the conclusion of the 
agreement if you would present us with a complete 
revised text of the whole agreement incorporating such 
articles of our text to which you can agree and setting 
forth reasons for your proposed changes. I will then be 
able to consider the matter in one package and arrive 
speedily to the items which are controversial. I propose 
that we recess until such time as you can present your 
text of the whole agreement. Meanwhile, the officers 
designated by us this morning can meet and be working 
on the administrative details.” 

3. Communists: “I propose to recess for 15 minutes.” 

4. Unc: “I agree.” 

(Meeting recessed at 1338 hours. Meeting reconvened 
at 1353 hours.) 

5. Communists: “Our side proposes to recess until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and our side is ready to con- 
vene the officers’ meeting of both sides as soon as this 
meeting recesses if it is convenient for your side.” 

6. Unc: “I agree to your proposal.” 

7. Meeting recessed at 1354 hours. 


Meeting of April 9 


1. Meeting of Senior Liaison Group convened at 1100 
hours, this date. Substance of record follows. 

2. Communists: a. “Now I would like to present to you 
out revised text * of the ‘proposed agreement relating to 
the repatriation of sick and wounded captured personnel,’ 
which your side presented on 6 April.” 

b. “In our revised text, some amendments have already 
been agreed to by your side. Some amendments our side 
has explained and some amendments are self-evident 
without explanation.” 

c. “As to Paragraph E of Article 6 of proposed agree- 
ment of your side—that is, Paragraph D of Article 6 in 
the revised text of our side—I would like to make the 
following explanation :” 

d. “According to actual conditions, we consider that 
bivouac areas and night stop-over locations are necessary 
for motor convoys carrying sick and injured prisoners 
of war for repatriation. In order to insure the security of 
the facilities in these bivouac areas and night stop-over 
locations, we propose that both sides inform each other 
beforehand of their locations and markings.” 

e. “As to the mutual informing by the most expeditious 
means of communication of emergency stop-overs, it is 
difficult to carry out in practice; therefore our side pro- 
poses to cancel this provision.” 

“What I have now delivered to you is the draft agree- 
ment of our side.” (Hands proposed revision to Rear 
Admiral Daniel.) 

3. Unc: “We propose to recess until 1145 to consider 
your changes.” 

4. Communists: “I agree to your proposal to recess.” 
(Meeting recessed at 1108 hours. Meeting reconvened 
at 1200 hours.) 

5. Unc: a. “From preliminary study of your proposed 
changes, it appears that there are no controversial issues 
between us. We will give it further study and give you 
our full comments tomorrow. In the meantime I have a 
few questions.” 

(1) How soon after the agreement is signed do you 
expect to be able to start actual repatriation at 
Panmunjom? 

“(2) To insure the safety of the personnel being re- 
patriated, we would like to have your convoys south of 
Pyongyang to have at least 5 vehicles. Will this be 
possible? 


* Not printed. 
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“(3) We would like the provision for emergency stop- 
over left in some form, even though it is difficult to effect, 
so as to afford maximum protection to captured personnel 
being repatriated. 

“(4) We feel that the termination date of the agree- 
ment should be twenty days after the commencement of 
the initial repatriation. Do you have any ideas on this?” 

b. “We also have a few minor ideas on wording, which 
we will give you in detail tomorrow.” 

c. “That is all the questions regarding the agreement.” 

6. Communists: a. “According to the proposed agree- 
ment submitted by your side, the date for commencing 
the repatriation and the date for signing the agreement 
are related to each other. If this agreement can be 
signed on 10 April, then according to the actual condi- 
tions of our side, repatriation may be commenced at 
Panmunjom not later than ten days after the signing of 
the agreement.” 

b. “As to the other questions submitted by your side, 
after my study I will answer to your side.” 

c. “If you have no other questions, I propose to recess 
until 1100 hours tomorrow.” 

7. UNc: a. “It would expedite the signing of the 
agreement if we could have your answers forwarded to 
us today through a liaison or security officer.” 

b. “I have another matter. In regard to the figures 
luut you gave us yesterday of the estimated numbers of 
sick and wounded captured personnel which you are will- 
ing to repatriate, it is my hope that you will give the 
broadest possible scope to the definition of ‘sick and 
wounded’ when you make your final determination.” 

c. “I agree to recess until 11 AM tomorrow, and I pro- 
pose that the officers whom we designated to work on 
details meet here at 1330 to continue their work.” 

8. Communists: a. “The figures which our side gave 
you yesterday are the result of serious checking on the 
part of our side; and as to the question of scope, we have 
already presented our ideas to you.” 

b. “Therefore, I think we have no argument about the 
detinition of scope of the sick and injured prisoners of 
wur, and I agree to your proposal to the meeting of staff 
officers.” 

9. Unc: “May we expect to receive the information on 
the question this afternoon?” 

10. Communists: As to the question, I will answer you 
tomorrow.” 

11. Unc: “It would hasten matters if we could obtain 
the answer today, if possible.” 

12. Communists: “I have taken notice of your state- 
ment.” 

13. Unc: “That is all I have.” 
14. Meeting recessed 1221 hours. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Following is the text of a statement which Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US. representa- 
tive to the United Nations, made in the General 
Assembly on April7: 


U.S./U.N. press release dated April 7 


I am authorized by my Government, which bears 
responsibility for the Unified Command, to make 
a brief report to the General Assembly regarding 
the recent developments which have encouraged all 
of us who seek peace in Korea. 

On February 22 General Clark sent to the Com- 
munist commanders a letter stating that the U.N. 
Command remained prepared, in accordance with 
the Geneva Convention, to repatriate immediately 
those sick and wounded captured personnel who 
were fit to travel and inquiring whether the Com- 
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munists were prepared to proceed immediately 
with their repatriation. General Clark’s letter 
simply repeated a long standing proposal that had 
been made initially by the U.N. Command nego- 
tiators at Panmunjom. 

We were encouraged when on March 28 General 
Clark received a favorable response to his letter. 
The Communist commanders indicated agreement 
with the proposal to exchange sick and wounded 
persons and stated that they considered the “rea- 
sonable settlement of the question of exchanged 
sick and wounded prisoners of war of both sides 
during the period of hostilities should be made to 
lead to the smooth settlement of the entire question 
of prisoners of war.” 

The Communists’ letter of March 28 was fol- 
lowed on March 30 by a statement of the Chinese 
Communist Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, sub- 
sequently endorsed by the Prime Minister of the 
North Korean regime. 

On March 31 General Clark, in a letter to the 
commander of the Korean People’s Army and the 
commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
proposed that a meeting of the liaison groups from 
each side be held at Panmunjom to make the nec- 
essary detailed arrangements for the exchange of 
the sick and wounded personnel. In response to 
General Clark’s proposal the Communist com- 
manders suggested that the liaison groups meet at 
Panmunjom on the 6th of April “to arrange pre- 
liminarily the matter of exchange hy both sides of 
injured and sick prisoners of war and to discuss 
and decide on the date for resuming the armistice 
negotiations.” 

The U.N. Command sent its next response on 
April 5.° In this letter the U. N. Command agreed 
to send its liaison group to meet with the Com- 
munist liaison group on April 6. The U.N. Com- 
mand also invited the Communists to make de- 
tailed suggestions for settling the entire question 
of repatriating prisoners of war. I should like 
to read one paragraph from General Clark’s let- 
ter of April 5: 


At as early a date as possible, I request that your 
liaison group furnish our liaison group with a detailed 
statement of suggestions on the implementation of the 
proposal for settling the entire question of repatriating 
prisoners of war as set forth in the statement of Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai, and endorsed by Marshal Kim Ki 
Sung, in order that it may be studied while reasonable 
settlement of the repatriation of sick and wounded is 
being effected. 


The first meeting of the liaison groups took 
place on April 6 at Panmunjom. The U.N. Com- 
mand representative stated that it is prepared to 
exchange all sick and wounded prisoners of war 
as expeditiously as possible in accordance with 
article 109 of the Geneva Convention. The Com- 
munist delegate made a statement to the same ef- 
fect. The U.N. Command representative asked 
both sides to exchange simultaneously estimated 





* Not printed. 
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figures by nationality of the sick and wounded 
prisoners of war to be repatriated. The Commu- 
nists agreed, but said that in order to determine 
the numbers of sick and wounded prisoners of war 
to be repatriated, the category of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war should be first deter- 
mined as provided by article 110 of the Geneva 
Convention. 

At this same meeting the U.N. Command dele- 
gation repeated orally the request previously made 
in General Clark’s letter of April 5 that the U.N. 
Command would be pleased to receive at an early 
date a detailed statement of suggestions from the 
Communist commander in implementation of the 
proposal contained in the Chou En-lai statement 
regarding the repatriation of all prisoners of war. 

At the April 7 meeting some further progress 
was made. The Communists would require some 
time before furnishing the number of sick and 
wounded prisoners to be exchanged and they ac- 
cept the nine-point proposal of the Unified Com- 
mand for arrangements for the exchange of sick 
and wounded as a basis for discussion. 

Let me promise you, Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, that the U.S. Government, which bears re- 
sponsibility for the Unified Command, will report 
from time to time to you on the progress at Pan- 
munjom. It is apparent from the report I have 
made to you that progress is being made. We 
hope that the progress will continue and will lead 
to the conclusion of an honorable armistice and 
a peace in Korea consistent with U.N. objectives. 


LETTER FROM THE COMMUNIST COMMANDERS 
TO GENERAL HARRISON, APRIL 9 


General William K. Harrison, Senior Delegate, 
United Nations Command Delegation. 

We have received the letter dated April 5, 1953, 
from General Mark W. Clark, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Nations Command, in reply 
to Marshal Kim I] Sung, Supreme Commander of 
the Korean People’s Army and General Peng Teh- 
Huai, Commander of the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers. 

On March 30 and 31, 1953, respectively, Chou 
En-lai, Premier of the Government Administra- 
tion Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, and Marshal Kim II] Sung, 
Premier of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea issued statements, proclaiming the common 
proposal of the governments of China and Korea 
for settling the entire question of prisoners of 
war, that is, “both parties to the negotiations 
should undertake to repatriate immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities all those prisoners of 
war in their custody who insist upon repatriation 
and to hand over the remaining prisoners of war to 
a neutral state so as to ensure a just solution to the 
question of their repatriation.” The two afore- 
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mentioned statements, enclosed in the letter of 
April 1, 1953, from Marshal Kim I] Sung and 
General Peng Teh-Huai to General Mark W. 
Clark, have already been delivered to your side. I 
am now instructed to present to you the following 
statement on this proposal : 

(1) Article 118 of The Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to the treatment of prisoners of war, of Aug- 
ust 12, 1949, well-established principles and prac- 
tice in international law, and paragraph 51 of the 
draft Korean armistice agreement have all estab- 
lished the principle that all prisoners of war on 
both sides should be released and repatriated with- 
out delay after the cessation of active hostilities. 
It is, therefore, our view that the principle of re- 
patriation of all prisoners of war of both sides 
after the armistice so that they can return home 
to iead a peaceful life is unshakable. 

(2) However, in view of the fact that the dif- 
ferences between the two sides on the question of 
repatriation of prisoners of war have now consti- 
tuted the only ft a of the realization of an ar- 
mistice in Korea, and in order to eliminate the 
differences so as to bring about an armistice in 
Korea, the Korean and Chinese side, in this new 
proposal, makes the following obvious concession 
as to the steps, time, and procedure of the repatri- 
ation of prisoners of war. The Korean and Chi- 
nese side holds that the repatriation of prisoners 
of war should be carried out in two steps, that is, 
both parties to the negotiations should undertake 
to repatriate immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities all those prisoners of war in their cus- 
tody who insist upon repatriation and to hand over 
the remaining prisoners of war to a neutral state 
so as to insure a just solution to the question of 
their repatriation. 

(3) In making this concession the Korean and 
Chinese side by no means relinquishes the prin- 
ciple as embodied in Article 118 of the Geneva 
Convention in international practice and in para- 
graph 51 of the draft armistice agreement, which 
our side has firmly maintained. It is precisely 
on the basis of this principle of repatriation of all 
prisoners of war that our side firmly maintains 
that the detaining side should insure that no coer- 
cive means whatsoever be employed against all the 
prisoners of war in its custody to obstruct their 
returning home to effect forcible retention, and, 
at the same time, should insure that the remaining 
prisoners of war who are not directly repatriated 
after the armistice be released and handed over to 
a neutral state so as to secure a just solution to the 
question of their repatriation. 

(4) The Korean and Chinese side does not ac- 
knowledge that there are prisoners of war who are 
allegedly unwilling to be repatriated. Therefore, 
the question of the so-called forced repatriation or 
repatriation by force does not exist at all, and we 
have always opposed this assertion. Based on this 
stand of ours, our side maintains that those cap- 
tured personnel of our side who are filled with ap- 
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prehensions and are afraid to return home as a 
result of having been subjected to intimidation and 
oppression should be handed over to a neutral state 
and through explanations given by our side, grad- 
ually freed from apprehensions, thereby attaining 
a just solution to the question of repatriation. 

(5) The foregoing is a full explanation of the 
new proposal of our side. As tothe concrete meas- 
ures for implementing this proposal, they can only 
be dicussed and decided upon at the meetings of 
negotiations between the delegates on both sides. 
And, in negotiations with both sides on an equal 
footing, only consultation and discussion at the 
conference are the proper way of settling ques- 
tions. General Nam I], Senior Delegate, Delega- 
tion of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT SIGNED APRIL 11 
[Unofficial] 


The senior member of the United Nations Command liai- 
son group and the senior member of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers liaison group, 
in order to effect the repatriation of sick and injured cap- 
tured personnel in accordance with provisions of article 
109 of the 1949 Geneva Convention relative to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, agree to the following: 

Repatriation shall be accomplished at Panmunjom. 

Repatriation shall commence at Panmunjom not later 
than 10 days after the signing of this agreement. 

a. The Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers shall deliver sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel at the rate of approximately 100 per day until de- 
livery of all sick and injured captured personnel to be 
repatriated by the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers is completed. The number of persons 
actually delivered each day shall be contingent upon the 
ability of the United Nations Command to receive them, 
but delivery shall in any case be completed prior to the 
termination date of this agreement. 

b. The United Nations Command shall deliver sick and 
injured captured personnel at the rate of approximately 
500 per day until delivery of all sick and injured captured 
personnel to be repatriated by the United Nations Com- 
mand is completed. 

The number of persons actually delivered each day shall 
be contingent upon the ability of the Korean People’s Army 
and Chinese People’s Volunteers to receive them, but de- 
livery shall in any case be completed prior to the termi- 
nation of this agreement. 

The United Nations Command shall deliver sick and 
injured captured personnel in groups of approximately 
twenty-five. Each group shall be accompanied by rosters, 
prepared by nationality, to include: (a) Name, (b) rank, 
(c) internment or military serial number. 

After each group of sick and injured captured person- 
nel is delivered and received, a representative of the re- 
ceiving side shall sign the roster of the captured person- 
nel delivered as a receipt and shall return this to the 
delivering side. 

In order to insure that the sick and injured captured 
personnel of both sides are given maximum protection 
during the full period of repatriation, both sides agree 
to guarantee immunity from all attacks to all rail and 
motor movements carrying sick and injured captured 
personnel to Kaesong and Munsan-Ni, respectively, and 
thence through presently established immunity routes to 
Panmunjom, subject to the following conditions: 


a. Movement of motor convoys to Kaesong and Munsan- 
Ni, respectively, shall be restricted to daylight hours, and 
each convoy shall consist of not less than five vehicles 
in close formation: except that north of Panmunjom, be- 
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cause of actual conditions, the latter provisions shall 

apply only to the route from Pyongyang to Kaesong. 

b. Each car in rail movements and each vehicle in motor 
convoys shall display clearly visible identification mark- 
ings. 

c. Each side, prior to the initial movement, shall pro- 
vide the liaison group of the other side with a detailed 
description of the markings utilized to identify motor con- 
voys and rail movements. This shall include color, size, 
and manner in which the markings will be displayed. 

Each side, prior to the initial movement, shall provide 
the liaison group of the other side with the sites and 
markings of the bivouac areas and night stop-over loca- 
tions for motor convoys. 

Each side shall inform the liaison group of the other 
side, twenty-four hours in advance of each movement, 
of the selected route, number of cars in rail movement 
or number of vehicles in motor movement, and the esti- 
mated time of arrival at Kaesong or Munsan-Ni. 

Each side shall notify the liaison group of the other 
side, by the most expeditious means of communication 
available, of the location of emergency stop-overs. 

During the period while sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel are being repatriated through the Panmunjom con- 
ference site area, the Oct. 22, 1951, agreement between 
liaison officers, with the exception of the part therein 
provided for in Paragraph 8 of this agreement, shall con- 
tinue in effect. Liaison groups of both sides and their 
parties shall have free access to, and free movement 
within, the Panmunjom conference site area. The com- 
position of each liaison group and its party shall be as 
determined by the senior member thereof: however, in 
order to avoid congestion in the conference site area, 
the number of personnel of each side in the area, includ- 
ing captured personnel under its control, shall not exceed 
300 persons at any one time. Each side shall transfer 
repatriated personnel out of the Panmunjom conference 
site area as expeditiously as possible. 

During the period while sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel are being repatriated through the Panmunjom 
conference site area, the armed military police of each 
side, who undertake to maintain order within the confer- 
ence site area, shall be increased from the maximum num- 
ber of fifteen, as provided in the Oct. 22, 1951, agreement 
between liaison officers, to thirty. 

Other administrative details shall be mutually arranged 
by officers designated by the senior member of the liaison 
group of each side. 

This agreement is effective when signed and will termi- 
nate twenty days after the commencement of repatriation 
of sick and injured captured personnel at Panmunjom. 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, this eleventh day of 
April, 1953, in the English, Korean and Chinese languages, 
all texts being equally authentic. 

LEE SANG CHO, Major Gen- J.C. DANIEL, Rear Admiral, 
eral, Korean’ People’s United States Navy, sen- 
Army, senior member ior member United Na- 
Korean People’s Army tions Command liaison 
and Chinese People’s group. 

Volunteers liaison group. 


Special Representative 
for Korean Economic Affairs 


The White House on April 9 announced that the 
President had appointed Henry J. Tasca as his 
special representative for Korean Economic 
Affairs. 

Mr. Tasca will investigate ways and means of 
strengthening the Korean economy in the light of 
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U.S. security interests. He will report his recom- 
mendations to the President through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.N. Command, at the earliest 
practicable date. Mr. Tasca will leave immedi- 
ately for Korea. 

Mr. Tasca is presently Deputy for Economic 
Affairs to Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr., 
the U.S. special representative in Europe. In 
this post Mr. Tasca serves as adviser to the special 
representative on economic matters, serving as 
alternate to the special representative in Min- 
isterial Council meetings of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, as well as direct- 
ing the Office of Economic Affairs. 

r. Tasca was previously Director of the Plans 
and Policy Staff in the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative and was associated for nearly 4 years 
with the Mutual Security Agency and its pred- 
ecessor, the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, at the Paris regional headquarters. He par- 
ticipated in the negotiations which led to the 
creation of the European Payments Union in 1950. 

Last year Mr. Tasca headed the special task 
group which assisted W. Averell Harriman, then 

irector for Mutual Security, and Mr. Draper in 
the Temporary Council Committee preparations 
for the Lisbon Conference of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


Soviet Attack on U.S. Plane 
in North Pacific Ocean 


Department Statements 
Press release 144 dated March 18 


The American Embassy at Moscow on March 
18, on instructions from the Department of State, 
lodged a vigorous protest with the Soviet Foreign 
Office against the attack by Mie fighters upon a 
U. S. Air Force RB-50 in the North Pacific Ocean 
on March 15. 

The note sets forth the position of the U.S. plane 
when attacked (about 100 miles northeast of 
Petropavlosk and at least 25 miles from the nearest 
Soviet territory), vigorously protests the action 
of the Soviet aircraft, states that the Government 
of the United States expects to be informed at an 
early date of.the disciplinary action taken with 
regard to the Soviet personnel responsible for the 
attack, and asks for information concerning meas- 
ures adopted by Soviet authorities to prevent a 
recurrence of incidents of this kind. 


Press release 156 dated March 24 


The Department has studied the text of a note 
received from the Soviet Government on March 
22 in response to our note of March 18. We find 
the allegations made by the Soviets completely at 
variance with the facts as established by a careful 
investigation. 

As we pointed out in our note the U.S. RB-50 
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aircraft involved was at all times over inter- 
national waters and at the time of the incident 
was at least 25 miles from the nearest Soviet terri- 
tory. Without any reason whatever the Soviet 
aircraft opened fire on our plane, which was 
obliged to return the fire in self-defense. 

The present Soviet note is a typical attempt by 
the Soviet Government to avoid responsibility for 
an unwarranted action of its military personnel 
through the device of fabricating an unfounded 
version of the affair. We stand on our note of 
March 18 and continue to expect that the Soviet 
Government will take measures to discipline the 
Soviet personnel responsible and to prevent re- 
currence of such incidents. 


U.S. Note of March 18 


No. 683 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to bring the following 
matter to the attention of the Ministry. 

On March 15, 1953, a United States Air Force 
plane of the RB-50 type was attacked by Soviet 
fighter aircraft over the open seas at Latitude 
54:02 North and Longitude 161: 04 East. After 
one of the Soviet planes of the Mie type opened 
fire on the RB-50 the latter was forced to return 
the fire. 

It is reported that no damage occurred to the 
American plane, and none was observed with re- 
gard to the Soviet plane. 

The Embassy has been instructed to protest 
vigorously this action on the part of the Soviet 
aircraft. The United States Government expects 
to be informed at an early date concerning the 
disciplinary action taken with regard to the Soviet 
personnel responsible and also concerning the 
measures adopted to prevent a recurrence of in- 
cidents of this kind. 


Soviet Note of March 22 


[Unofficial translation] 


The Foreign Ministry of the U.S.S.R., referring to a 
note of the United States of America, Number 683 of 
18th March, 1953, deems it necessary to state the 
following: 


In accordance with verified data, it has been estab- 
lished that an American bomber of the B—29 type violated 
on 15th March at 11:57 time in the district of Cape 
Krestovoi the state frontier of the U.S.S.R., and flew 
over the territory of Kamchatka up to seventy kilometers 
over a distance of fifteen to seventeen kilometers from 
the edge of the shore only a short distance from 
Mutnovskaya Height and turned in the direction of the 
sea. 

At 12:26 the American aircraft B-—29 type appeared 
again and violated the state frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
northeast of the town of Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka in 
the area of the village of Zhupanovo. 

Good weather, which in both cases enabled the crew 
of the aircraft to carry out visual reconnaissance on a 
large scale, excluded the possibility of loss of orientation 
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and confirmed that the above two cases of violation of 
the state frontier of the U.S.S.R. were of a clearly pre- 
meditated character. 

When the two Soviet fighter aircraft, which had taken 
off, approached the American bomber aircraft, which 
was in the process of a second violation of the Soviet 
state frontier, the American aircraft opened fire against 
the Soviet fighter aircraft. 

For the purpose of self-defense, one of the Soviet air- 
craft had to open fire, after which the infringing aircraft 
turned round, left the Soviet coast and disappeared in 
an eastern direction. 

The above facts show that the protest made by the 
Government of the U.S.A. in a note of 18th March is 
without foundation and therefore the Soviet Government 
rejects that protest. 

In view of the fact that the above-quoted data confirm 
the fact of violation of the state frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
by an American military aircraft, the Soviet Govern- 
ment sends a protest to the Government of the U.S.A. 
against the above-mentioned infringement and expects 
that the Government of the U.S.A. will take due measures 
to prevent in the future violation of the state frontier of 
the U.S.S.R. by American aircraft. 


Polish Embassy Asked To Cease 
Distributing Anti-U.S. Book 


U.S. Note of March 28 
Press release 161 dated March 30 


The Department of State on March 28 sent to the 
Polish Embassy at Washington a note requesting 
that distribution of a publication by the Embassy 
making false charges against the United States 
be stopped immediately and that any further dis- 
tribution of similar material be discontinued. 

The text of the U.S. note follows: 


The Secretary of State wishes to inform His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Poland that it has 
come to the attention of the Department of State 
that the Embassy has sent to various recipients in 
this country copies of a publication entitled 
“Documents on the Hostile Policy of the United 
States Government Towards People’s Poland”. 
This book contains numerous false charges of ag- 
gressive and subversive activities on the part of 
the United States against Poland. In this con- 
nection reference is made to the United States 
Government’s note dated February 9, 1953+ and 
earlier communications to the Polish Government. 

The dissemination by the Embassy of this col- 
lection of propaganda is not consistent with the 
views expressed by the United States Government 
contained in its note to the Embassy of March 21, 
1952? regarding the issuance of publications and 
press releases by the Embassy. The Department 
‘of State consequently requests the Embassy im- 
mediately to cease distribution of this publication 
and to refrain from any further distribution of 
publications of a similar character. 


* BULLETIN Of Feb. 23, 1953, p. 304. 
? Ibid., Mar. 31, 1952, p. 498. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Agriculture, Cooperative Program in Costa Rica. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2511. Pub. 4720. 


4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Costa 
Rica—Signed at San José Jan. 10 and 25, 1952; en- 
tered into force Jan. 25, 1952. 


Health and Sanitation, Cooperative Program in Costa 
Rica. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2512. 
Pub. 4721. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Costa 
Rica—Signed at San José Jan. 10 and 24, 1952; en- 
tered into force Jan. 24, 1952, 


Consular Officers. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2494. Pub. 4729. 25 pp. 10¢. 


Convention, with protocol of signature, between the 
United States and the United Kingdom—Signed at 
Washington June 6, 1951; entered into force Sept. 7, 
1952. 


Health and Sanitation, Cooperative Program in Uruguay. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2453. Pub. 
4745. 10pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Uruguay— 
Signed at Montevideo Oct. 4, 1950 and Mar. 7, 1951; 
entered into force Mar. 8, 1951; agreement between the 
Government of Uruguay and The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs—Signed at Montevideo Mar. 8, 1951. 


Settlement of Disputes Arising Under Article 15 (a) of 
the Treaty of Peace With Japan. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2550. Pub. 4756. 33 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments and Japan—Opened for signature at Wash- 
ington June 12, 1952; Signed for the United States 
June 19, 1952; Signed for Japan June 12, 1952; en- 
tered into force between the United States and Japan 
June 19, 1952. 


Educational Exchange Grants. International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Series 27. Pub. 4792. 28 pp. 10¢. 


Explains International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, with information for applicants on grants, 
and summaries of basic laws concerned. 


United States Educational Commission in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2553. Pub. 4809. 21pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn July 18, 
1952; entered into force July 18, 1952. 


United States Educational Foundation in the Union of 
South Africa. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2554. Pub. 4810. 12pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union 
of South Africa—Signed at Cape Town, Mar. 26, 1952 ; 
entered into force Mar. 26, 1952. 
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U.S. Policy on Human Rights 


Printed below are the texts of: 1) a message 
sent by President Eisenhower on April 7 to mem- 
bers of the U. N. Commission on Human Rights, 
which convened at Geneva on that date; 2) a letter 
dated April 3 from Secretary Dulles to Mrs. Os- 
wald B. Lord, US. representative on the Com- 
mission; and 3) a statement made by Mrs. Lord 
before the Commission on April 8: 


U.S./U.N. press release dated April 9 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY DULLES 
TO MRS. LORD 


My pear Mrs. Lorp: 

As you leave for Geneva to represent the United 
States at the Ninth Session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, the best wishes 
of our Government and of the American people go 
with you. The President and I are anxious that 
you carry a personal message to the Commission. 

We believe that the American people are de- 
termined to do all within their power to make the 
United Nations an increasingly vigorous instru- 
ment of international order and justice. It is our 
earnest wish that the United Nations become an 
ever more effective agency for promoting, in the 
words of the Charter, “respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

The United States stands for full and complete 
enjoyment of these fundamental rights. The 
whole American philosophy of government is 
based on the conviction that man was endowed 
with these rights by his Creator and that they are 
inalienable. This conviction is expressed at many 
points in the legal structure of our national and 
state governments and is most clearly set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and in the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution of the United States. 

Our history demonstrates that nationwide ob- 
servance of fundamental human rights did not 
spring into being upon the enactment of statutes. 

n the years that have intervened between the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights and the present, 
we in the United States have made important 
advances. Through education and publicity, we 
have developed a human rights conscience which 
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is perhaps the strongest factor in the progress we 
have made. In its most recent report to the 
United Nations for publication in the agency’s 
Yearbook on Human Rights, the Government of 
this country has submitted detailed evidence of 
the progress recorded in a single year... We in- 
tend that these advances shall continue. 
Moreover, our Government has noted with satis- 
faction the improvements in the observance of 
human rights which have taken place in other 
countries; but it has noted as well that much re- 
mains to be done. We recognize that injustices 
occur to a greater or lesser degree in all countries, 
including our own. They cannot be overcome 
inaday. We must work to eliminate them. 


Background for the U.S. Decision 


In the light of our national, and recently, inter- 
national experience in the matter of human rights, 
the opening of a new session of the Commission 
on Human Rights appears an appropriate occa- 
sion for a fresh appraisal of methods through 
which we may realize the human rights goals of 
the United Nations. These goals have a high 
place in the Charter as drafted at San Francisco 
and were articulated in greater detail in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly at Paris 
in 1948. 

Since the establishment of these goals, much 
time and effort has been expended on the drafting 
of treaties, that is, Covenants on Human Rights, 
in which it, was sought to frame, in mutually 
acceptable legal form, the obligations to be as- 
sumed by national states in regard to human 
rights. We have found that such drafts of Cov- 
enants as had a reasonable chance of acceptance in 
some respects established standards lower than 
those now observed in a number of countries. 

While the adoption of the Covenants would not 
compromise higher standards already in force, 
it seems wiser to press ahead in the United Na- 
tions for the achievement of the standards set 
forth in the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights through ways other than the proposed Cov- 


*For text of the U.S. report, see BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 
1953, p. 178. 
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enants on Human Rights. This is particularly 
important in view of the likelihood that the Cov- 
enants will not be as widely accepted by United 
Nations members as initially anticipated. Nor 
can we overlook the fact that the areas where 
human rights are being persistently and flagrantly 
violated are those where the Covenants would 
most likely be ignored. 

In these circumstances, there is a grave ques- 
tion whether the completion, signing and ratifica- 
tion of the Covenants at this time is the most 
desirable method of contributing to human better- 
ment particularly in areas of greatest need. Fur- 
thermore, experience to date strongly suggests that 
even if it be assumed that this is a proper area 
for treaty action, a wider general acceptance of 
human rights goals must be attained before it 
seems useful to codify standards of human rights 
as binding international legal obligations in the 
Covenants. 


Re-examining the Covenants’ Method 


With all these considerations in mind, the 
United States Government asks you to present to 
the Commission on Human Rights at its forth- 
coming session a statement of American goals and 
policies in this field; to point out the need for re- 
examining the approach of the Human Rights 
Covenants as the method for furthering at this 
time the objectives of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; and to put forward other sug- 
gestions of method, based on American experience, 
for developing throughout the world a human 
rights conscience which will bring nearer the 
goals stated in the Charter. In making such sug- 
gestions, I am sure you will want to give special 
weight to the value of bringing the facts to the 
light of day, to the value of common discussion of 
problems in the international forum of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and to the value of 
each country drawing on the experience of other 
countries for inspiration and practical guidance 
in solving its own problems. 

We recognize that in presenting to the Commis- 
sion a change in approach, extended discussion 
will be required in the Commission and later in the 
Economic and Social Council and General As- 
sembly as well. By reason of the considerations 
referred to above, the United States Government 
has reached the conclusion that we should not at 
this time become a party to any multilateral treaty 
such as those contemplated in the draft Covenants 
on Human Rights, and that we should now work 
toward the objectives of the Declaration by other 
means. While the Commission continues, under 
the General Assembly’s instructions, with the 
drafting of the Covenants, you are, of course, ex- 
pected to participate. This would be incumbent 
on the United States as a loyal Member of the 
United Nations. 

Through the agency of the United Nations and 
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Importance of U.N. 
Human Rights Goals 
White House press release dated April 7 


The President on April 7 sent the following mes- 
sage to the members of the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights at Geneva: 


I am asking Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, the new repre- 
sentative of the United States on the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights, to express to the Com- 
mission my deep personal interest in its work. In 
these days of international tension and strain, it is 
encouraging to know that the members of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights are working to develop 
effective programs to promote human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all people and all nations 
throughout the world. 

The U.N. Charter states the human-rights goals 
which the United States and the other members of 
the United Nations have pledged themselves to 
achieve in cooperation with the United Nations— 
the promotion of universal respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distine- | 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

For the people of the United States, as well as 
for people everywhere, the U.N. Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights is a significant beacon in the 
steady march toward achieving human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all. 

People everywhere are seeking freedom—freedom 
to live, freedom from arbitrary restraint, freedom 
to think and speak as they wish, freedom to seek 
and find the truth. We must press ahead to broaden 
the areas of freedom. The United States is con- 
vinced that freedom is an indispensable condition 
to the achievement of a stable peace. 

Unfortunately, in too many areas of the world 
today there is subjugation of peoples by totalitarian 
governments which have no respect for the dignity 
of the human person. This denial of the freedom 
of peoples, the continued disregard of human rights, 
is a basic cause of instability and discontent in the 
world today. 

For these reasons, the work of the Commission 
on Human Rights assumes greater importance and 
meaning. For these reasons also, there is need for 
a new approach to the development of a human- 
rights conscience in all areas of the world. I have 
accordingly asked Mrs. Lord to present positive 
U.N. action programs to the Commission which we 
feel will contribute to that recognition of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which people are | 
seeking throughout the world. 














its powerful moral influence, much has been and 
can be accomplished. Example and education can 
exert powerful influence. The United Nations can 
also play an important part, through health, wel- 
fare, and other technical assistance programs, in 
raising standards of living throughout the world 
and bringing a full life to millions of persons who 
struggle merely to exist. The removal of restraints 
on the rights of expression and association can re- 
lease the creative energies of the human spirit. 
Firm in our belief that the United Nations is 
the most hopeful and effective means of bringing 
about world peace and of promoting the welfare 
of mankind throughout the earth, the United 
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States Government will support your every effort 
to these ends. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN Foster DULLES 


STATEMENT BY MRS. LORD 


As this is the first occasion in which I have 
had the privilege of serving in the Commission 
on Human Rights, I hope you will permit me to 
make a few general remarks about the agenda. 
I am happy to be a member of this Commission 
and to join with you in the vital task of helping 
to advance the cause of freedom. I accepted this 
appointment from the President of the United 
States because I personally am convinced of the 
importance of promoting respect for human 
rights through international cooperation. 

At the very outset of our work, I wish to assure 
you that the U.S. Government continues to sup- 
port wholeheartedly the promotion of respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Both President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles have spoken to me personally about 
their deep concern that the United Nations move 
steadily forward toward the goals laid down in 
the Charter. 

In order to assure steady progress toward those 
goals, the Government of the United States is 
suggesting a new and urgent approach to the 
promotion of human rights, to take account of 
changed conditions in the world. Today, disre- 
gard of the basic principles of human rights is 
widespread and fundamental freedoms are denied 
peoples in many areas. 


Need for Human Rights Action Programs 


Under these circumstances, the world does not 
yet appear ready for a treaty of such compre- 
ensive scope as the proposed covenants on human 
rights. We need to work together immediately 
to develop a higher moral sense of human-rights 
values in all areas of the world. For that reason, 
the United States is urging that this Commission 
give immediate consideration to the development 
of human-rights action programs. 

The Commission on Human Rights already has 
made an outstanding contribution to the construc- 
tive achievements of the United Nations. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights stands 
as a major landmark of progress in this difficult 
field. It is with understandable pride that I 
participate in this Commission, where our two 
past chairmen, Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Malik, and 
their colleagues have brought intelligence and 
skill to bear upon some of the most challenging 
problems of our times. 

The agenda of the Commission clearly falls 
into two distinct parts: the completion of the draft 
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covenants and the consideration of a wide range 
of other matters. 

The General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council have asked that the Commission 
complete the drafting of the covenants. This 
task will necessarily occupy a considerable portion 
of our time; but perhaps, if we could set May 1 
as a target date for completing the remaining 
portions of the two covenants, we need not devote 
more than half of our session to this task. 

Since the completion of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights in 1948, the Commission 
has been entirely engrossed in the drafting of 
the proposed covenants on human rights. As 
discussions have proceeded on the covenants, it 
begins to appear that they are not receiving the 
acceptance which had been initially anticipated 
and that they will not be ratified as widely as had 
been hoped. The climate of world opinion does 
not yet seem favorable to the conclusion of the 
covenants in the United Nations. The covenants 
will not have the expected effectiveness in the 
field of human rights. For these reasons, my 
Government has concluded that in the present 
stage of international relations it would not ratify 
the covenants. 

Inasmuch as the United States is a loyal mem- 
ber of the United Nations, its delegation will con- 
tinue to collaborate in the drafting of these 
covenants and to make suggestions for improving 
them. The covenants will be looked upon as a 
more precise and definitive statement of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, irrespective of their ratification 
or nonratification. My Government hopes that 
there will be a time when human rights will be 
sufficiently respected in fact and when a human- 
rights conscience will be sufficiently developed 
throughout the world so that a codification of 
the then prevailing principles will be worthwhile. 
When and if such a time comes the United States 
may give consideration to the ratification of a 
covenant on human rights, and for that reason we 
are concerned with the drafting of the covenants 
now so that they will be in the most acceptable 
form and will require the least possible change if 
they are used as a model for future treaties. 

It seems increasingly important, therefore, that 
alternative and more effective and acceptable ways 
be devised by the Commission to achieve the goals 
of the Charter for the promotion of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 


Initiating Programs of Practical Action 


The remaining part of our agenda contains a 
large number of items not related to the draft 
covenants. The U.S. delegation endorses the 
listing on the provisional agenda and the order 
of that listing. Atthe appropriate time, however, 
I shall suggest that some of these items be given 
priority. A number of these items are of the ut- 
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most significance and deserve our most earnest 
consideration. It is for this reason that I hope 
that perhaps the last half of our session might 
be devoted to programs of practical action. 

It is the view of the U.S. Government that the 
guiding principle for the work of the Commission 
should be to find the surest and speediest methods 
of raising the level of practice around the world 
in the observance of human rights. This would 
require that we initiate a number of action pro- 
grams. I shall be prepared to make detailed pro- 
posals about such action programs in connection 
with specific agenda items. For the present I 
should like merely to outline the three principal 
proposals which my Government wishes me to 
submit to the Commission. 

First, we will propose that the Commission in- 
stitute a study of various aspects of human rights 
throughout the world. The Commission could 
undertake this with the assistance of a rapporteur. 
The rapporteur would consult with nongovern- 
mental organizations as well as governments and 
the specialized agencies for relevant data to sub- 
mit to the Commission. The report of the rap- 
porteur would be considered in the Commission, 
which might then make general recommendations 
concerning the subject under discussion. Two 
subjects that might well be considered first are 
freedom of religion and the right to a fair trial. 

Second, we will propose that annual reports on 
developments in the field of human rights be pre- 
pared by each member government with the as- 
sistance of a national advisory committee. These 
reports would be considered in the Commission at 
the same time as the study of the proposed rap- 
porteur would be submitted. 

Third, we will propose that the United Nations 
establish advisory services on specific aspects of 
human rights along the lines of the advisory serv- 
ices now being provided in the economic, social, 
and public-administration fields. These services 
would be in the form of experts going to coun- 
tries requesting the services, scholarships and fel- 
lowships being provided for training abroad, and 
arrangements for seminars. 

These are action programs that the Commission 
can undertake now. There is no need for the 
Commission to limit itself to the drafting of 
covenants on human rights, which in any event 
will have limited applicability. The Commission 
should give more of its attention to constructive 
programs which can be initiated without delay in 
the United Nations for the promotion of the hu- 
man-rights principles of the charter. Indeed, it 
will be greatly to the advantage of the Commission 
itself if it can at this session begin work on some 
of these affirmative tasks even before the cove- 
nants are considered by the General Assembly. 
In this way the Commission could mark out the 
basic lines of its future action programs and es- 
tablish firmly its position in this field. 

With all these potential programs for immediate 
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action at this session of the Commission, I think 
that you can appreciate my view that we should 
reserve adequate time for the consideration of 
these later items. 

It is my earnest hope that the work of this ses- 
sion will be successful, especially in the launching 
of new programs that will contribute effectively 
to the safeguarding of human liberty. 


Revised Disarmament 
Resolution Adopted 


The plenary session of the U.N. General As- 
sembly on April 8 voted to ask the Disarmament 
Commission to continue developing plans for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of 
armed forces and armaments ; the elimination and 
prohibition of weapons of mass destruction; and 
international control of atomic energy. One of 
two Soviet amendments to the text approved by 
Committee I was adopted; a second amendment, 
which would have deleted reference to the 1952 
resolution establishing the Commission, was re- 
jected. The vote on the resolution as a whole 
was 52-5 (Soviet bloc)-3. 

Following is the text of a statement by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, together with the text of the 
resolution. 


Ambassador Lodge’s Statement of April 8 
U.S./U.N. press release dated April 8 


My delegation has carefully studied the pro- 
posed Soviet amendments to the resolution on dis- 
armament adopted by the Political Committee. 
Our test, and we feel it would be the test of the 
members of the General Assembly as well, is 
whether the adoption of these proposed amend- 
ments would strengthen or weaken genuine dis- 
armament efforts. We for our part have reluc- 
tantly concluded that their adoption would in fact 
weaken these efforts, and I regret to add that the 
statement made this morning by the Soviet dele- 
gate merely serves to confirm this conclusion. I 
should like to explain why I say that. 

With regard to the first Soviet amendment 
which has just been referred to by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, the proposal to delete the commendation 
of the Disarmament Commission for its efforts 
since the Sixth General Assembly, is a matter of 
language rather than a matter of substance. It 
is in that respect very different from the second 
Soviet amendment. With regard to the first 
amendment which would delete the commendation 
of the Disarmament Commission, and those mem- 
bers who loyally attempted to carry out the man- 
date and principles established by the General 
Assembly, we think it wholly appropriate, as the 
Political Committee itself did, to express the satis- 
faction of the General Assembly for the work of 
the Commission. But we do not consider that 
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this is a matter of sufficient importance to warrant 
drawing an issue. We, of course, would not con- 
sider that the adoption of the first Soviet amend- 
ment would in any way support the previously 
expressed Soviet view that it was the United 
States, the United Kingdom, or France which ob- 
structed the Commission’s work. Of course, we 
do not think that any such inference could be 
drawn from the first Soviet amendment. 

However, with regard to the second Soviet 
amendment, we shall vote against that amendment. 
This proposes the deletion from the second para- 
graph of the resolution adopted by the Committee 
the reaffirmation of the General Assembly resoiu- 
tion of January 11, 1952.1. This resolution, which 
is basic to the disarmament efforts of the United 
Nations itself, established the Disarmament Com- 
mission and defined its terms of reference. It was 
adopted in January of 1952 after thorough dis- 
cussion and was reaffirmed by the Political Com- 
mittee this year on March 23, by a vote of 49 to 5. 

The Soviet amendment would, in our view, 
simply turn back the clock. It would scuttle or 
threaten to scuttle the important accomplishments 
in the disarmament field of the Sixth General 
Assembly, the Disarmament Commission, and of 
the present Assembly. The Soviet representative 
in the Political Committee made clear his inten- 
tion, and in this respect I feel my statement is 
justified that Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks this morn- 
ing reaffirmed the position taken by the represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union in the Political 
Committee. 

In the Political Committee on March 19, the 
Soviet representative there attacked the 1952 
Assembly resolution. He did so in somewhat 
more blunt and pointed terms than was done this 
morning, but the effect was precisely the same, 
and the meaning and intention is not changed. 
The Soviet representative in the Political Com- 
mittee argued that the Disarmament Commission 
should have confined itself to considering the pro- 
posals which the Soviet Union had presented to 
the Sixth Assembly. That was the argument 
made and that was the intention underlying the 
Soviet amendments as they were explained to the 
Political Committee. 

Mr. President, the 1952 General Assembly res- 
olution constitutes the U.N. mandate and guidance 
to the Disarmament Commission. It is, therefore, 
a basic document. We are dealing not simply 
with a title, a mere name, or style of a General 
Assembly resolution, but with the very terms of 
reference of the Disarmament Commission itself. 
This is not a mere matter of words and phrases. 
It is the question whether we should carry forward 
on a solid basis of the accumulated wisdom and 
experience slowly and painfully built up in the 
United Nations over the past 6 years on this 
matter—or whether, as the Soviet Government 


1 BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, p. 507. 
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now suggests, we should in effect wipe the slate 
clean and start all over again. This is, indeed, 
a high price to pay for an unknown destination. 

May I call to the attention of the General Assem- 
bly some of the more important guiding principles 
established by the 1952 General Assembly resolu- 
tion, which were opposed by the Soviet delega- 
tion in that Assembly and which, as was indicated 
again this morning by Mr. Vyshinsky, still are 
opposed by the Soviet delegation. For that in- 
deed is the only reason advanced for the adoption 
of the second Soviet amendment. 

First, the 1952 resolution on disarmament, the 
basic mandate and guiding principle in this field, 
laid down the policy that there must be progres- 
sive disclosure and verification on a continuing 
basis of all armed forces and all armaments. 
Second, that such verification must be based on 
effective international inspection to insure the ade- 
quacy and accuracy of the information disclosed. 
Both these points have been repeatedly attacked 
by the Soviet delegation as unwarranted and not 
permissible. Third, that unless a better or no less 
effective system is devised, the U.N. plan for the 
international control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons ree continue 
to serve as the basis for the international control 
of atomic energy. And fourth, that there must 
be an adequate system of safeguards to insure 
observance of the disarmament program. These 
are some of the basic and indispensable elements 
which form part of the fiber ioun of the U.N. 
program and policy. 

If the Soviet amendment were accepted, the 
Soviet Union, as we believe is its intention, would 
be in a position at the very least to cast doubt 
upon the General Assembly’s support of these 
meg cet which have been repeatedly endorsed 

y the majority of U. N. members. The Soviet 
amendment would raise the question whether the 
General Assembly continues to support the U.N. 
plan for control of atomic energy. It would lead 
to doubt whether the General Assembly continues 
to support its 1952 decision that the progressive 
and continuing disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and armaments is a first and 
indispensable step in carrying out an agreed 
disarmament program. 

Mr. President, I would conclude by saying that 
the U.S. Government welcomes any signs that the 
new Soviet leadership is interested in negotiating 
constructively for solutions to the many prob- 
lems which confront us, including disarmament. 
However, we seek the substance, not the shadow of 
an agreement. It is, of course, too early to tell 
whether we are going to be able to make signifi- 
cant progress in the disarmament field. Cer- 
tainly, the Soviet amendment, which I have been 
discussing, does not promise to contribute to such 
progress. Yet, my Government remains deeply 
interested in the considered judgment of the 
Soviet Government on the possibilities of honest 
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and constructive disarmament negotiations. We 
hope for positive and tangible response from the 
Soviet Government when the Disarmament Com- 
mission resumes its work. 

The resolution as adopted by the Political 
Committee does not in any way preclude the sub- 
mission by the Soviet Government in the Dis- 
armament Commission of any proposals the Soviet 
Government, or any other member for that matter, 
desires to put forward. For our part, we pledge 
ourselves to continue to work constructively for 
a genuinely safeguarded system of disarmament 
and at the same time to give sympathetic and 
honest consideration to any concrete and practical 
proposals which the Soviet Government may make 
toward this end. 


Text of Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/L. 149 
Adopted April 8, 1953 


The General Assembly, 
RECOGNIZING that 


Under the Charter of the United Nations all States 
are bound to settle their international disputes by peace- 
ful means in such a manner that international peace and 
security, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use 


Puerto Rico’s New Self-governing Status 


U.S./U.N. press release dated March 21 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US. rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, announced on 
March 23 the transmittal to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie of the new Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and other documents 
pertaining to the Commonwealth’s new self- 
governing status. Following is the transmittal 
letter: 


I have the honor to refer to the U.S. representa- 
tive’s note UN-1727/89 dated January 19, 1953) 
notifying you that as a result of the entry into 
force on July 25, 1952, of the new Constitution 
establishing the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the U.S. Government has decided to cease to trans- 
mit information on Puerto Rico under article 
73 (e) of the Charter. 

The attainment by the people of Puerto Rico 
of their new Commonwealth status is a most sig- 
nificant step. This is the kind of progress to self- 
government contemplated by the U.N. Charter. 
This is the democratic pattern of the free world— 
of goals set and hopes realized. The people of 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 229. 
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of force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any State, or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

The aim of a system of world-wide disarmament is to 
prevent war and release the world’s human and economic 
resources for the purposes of peace, 

1. Takes note of the report of the Disarmament Com- 
mission [and commends the Commission for its efforts 
to carry out the instructions laid down by the General 
Assembly at its sixth regular session] ;? 

2. Reaffirms General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) 
and requests the Disarmament Commission to continue 
its work for the development by the United Nations of 
comprehensive and co-ordinated plans providing for: 


(a) the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and armaments; 

(b) the elimination and prohibition of all major 
weapons, including bacteriological, adaptable to mass 
destruction ; 

(c) the effective international control of atomic energy 
to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 


The whole programme to be carried out under effective 
international control in such a way that no State would 
have cause to fear that its security was endangered ; 

3. Requests the Commission to report to the General 
Assembly and to the Security Council no later than 1 
September 1953, and hopes that all the members of the 
Commission will co-operate in efforts to produce construc- 


tive proposals likely to facilitate its task. 


*The clause in brackets was deleted from the Com- 
mittee I text of the resolution, on a Saviet motion. 


Puerto Rico expressed their view by resolution at 
their Constitutional Convention in the following 
words: 

Thus we attain the goal of complete self-government, the 
last vestiges of colonialism having disappeared in the 


principle of Compact, and we enter into an era of new 
developments in democratic civilization. 


I invite your attention in particular to the en- 
closed letter of Governor Mufoz Marin of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in which, after re- 
questing the termination of the transmittal of 
information under article 73 (e) with respect to 
Puerto Rico, and after recounting the develop- 
ment of the Island’s political progress, he says: 
The people of Puerto Rico are firm supporters of the 


United Nations and this great organization may con- 
fidently rely upon us for a continuation of that good will. 


Let me add that the people of Puerto Rico at this 
moment are proudly cooperating to the utmost in 
the U.N. effort to repel aggression in Korea. The 
men of Puerto Rico who are bearing the hardships 
of battle with other U.N. troops have, by their 
courage and determination, demonstrated their 
strong love for freedom. 
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There are enclosed for the information of the 
members of the United Nations the following doc- 
uments in compliance with the terms of Resolution 
222 (III) of the General Assembly : 


(1) Text of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico.” 

(2) Memorandum by the Government of the 
United States of America Concerning the Cessa- 
tion of Transmission of Information Under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter With Regard to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

(3) Copy of the letter dated January 17, 1953, 
from the Governor of Puerto Rico to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CONCERNING 
THE CESSATION OF TRANSMISSION OF IN- 
FORMATION UNDER ARTICLE 73 (e) OF THE 
CHARTER WITH REGARD TO THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


introduction 


1. The United States Government, in pursuance of 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter of the United Nations, has, 
in accordance with Resolution 66 (I) adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on December 14, 
1946, transmitted annually to the Secretary General since 
1946 information on Puerto Rico. During this period 
successive advances have been made in the growth and 
development of self-governing institutions in Puerto Rico 
and in the vesting of powers of government in the Puerto 
Rican people and their elected representatives. This 
process has reached its culmination with the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution of this Commonwealth on 
July 25, 1952. 

2. With the establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the people of Puerto Rico have attained a 
full measure of self-government. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has decided that it is no 
longer appropriate for it to submit information on Puerto 
Rico pursuant to Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 

3. Resolution 222 (III), adopted by the General As- 
sembly on November 3, 1948, states that, having regard 
to the provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter, it is es- 
sential that the United Nations be informed of any change 
in the constitutional position and status of any non-self- 
governing territory as a result of which the responsible 
government concerned thinks it unnecessary to transmit 
information in respect of that territory under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter. The Members of the United Na- 
tions concerned are requested by this resolution to com- 
municate to the Secretary General, within a maximum 
period of six months, such information as may be appro- 
priate, including the constitution, legislative act or exec- 
utive order providing for the government of the territory 
and the constitutional relationship of the territory to the 
government of the metropolitan country. 

4. As a result of the change in the constitutional posi- 
tion and status of Puerto Rico as described in this mem- 
orandum, the Government of the United States considers 
it unnecessary to transmit further information under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter concerning the Common- 
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wealth of Puerto Rico. The United States Government 
desires that the United Nations be fully informed of the 
background of this decision. Accordingly, and in pursu-. 
ance of Resolution 222 (III), this memorandum has been 
prepared and, together with a copy of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and a letter from the 
Governor of Puerto Rico is transmitted to the Secretary 
General for circulation to the Members of the United 
Nations for their information. 


Constitutional Development of Puerto Rico 
Under United States Administration 


5. Puerto Rico has been administered by the United 
States since 1898 when Spain ceded its sovereignty to the 
island under terms of the Treaty of Paris. Puerto Rico 
had a military government until 1900 when the United 
States Congress enacted the first organie law providing 
for a civil form of government. The establishment of 
the Commonwealth in July 1952 marks the culmination 
of a steady progression in the exercise of self-government 
initiated by the first organic law. 

6. The first organic law, known as the Foraker Act, 

provided for a Governor appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, a legislative assembly in 
which the lower house was elected but the upper house 
was composed of the heads of executive departments of 
the government and five other persons, all appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
and a supreme court, the members of which were also 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, justices of the lower courts being appointed 
by the Governor with advice and consent of the upper 
house of the legislature. The act provided for Puerto 
Rico’s representation before all departments of the Fed- 
eral Government by a popularly elected Resident Com- 
missioner. The Resident Commissioner has a seat in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 
7. In 1917, the scope of self-government was increased 
with enactment by the Congress of a second organic law 
known as the Jones Act. Under it, the people of Puerto 
Rico elected both houses of their legislature, and the popu- 
larly elected upper house advised and consented to the 
Governor’s appointment of justices of the lower courts. 
The President retained authority to appoint the Governor, 
the justices of the supreme court, the heads of the de- 
partments of justice and education, and the auditor, but 
all other heads of executive departments were appointed 
by the Governor. The people of Puerto Rico became citi- 
zens of the United States. The protection of a bill 
of rights patterned on the bill of rights of the United 
States Constitution was extended to Puerto Rico. Pro- 
vision for representation before the various departments 
of the Federal Government remained. The legislature 
could repass a bill over the Governor’s veto, but if the 
Governor did not then approve it, it did not become law 
unless it received the approval of the President. 

8. In 1946, the President appointed as Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a Puerto Rican who 
had formerly been Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico. This was the first time that a Puerto Rican had 
been appointed Governor. 

9. In 1947, the Congress authorized the people of Puerto 
Rico to elect their Governor, beginning with the general 
election in 1948, and provided a line of succession in the 
event of a vacancy in the position of Governor or of the 
Governor’s temporary absence or disability. The elected 
Governor was authorized to appoint all the members of 
his cabinet, the heads of the executive departments, in- 
cluding the attorney general and commissioner of educa- 
tion. No change was made at that time in the provisions 
respecting appointment of the auditor and justices of the 
supreme court. 
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Development and Adoption of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


10. In 1948, the candidates for Governor and Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, who were elected by very 
substantial majorities, ran on a platform calling for the 
adoption by the people of Puerto Rico of a constitution 
of their own drafting, within the framework of a con- 
tinuing relationship with the United States to which the 
people of Puerto Rico would consent. In that election, 
the candidates who advocated statehood for Puerto Rico 
and independence for Puerto Rico were defeated. An 
overwhelming number of candidates for the legislature 
who ran on the same program as the successful candidates 
for Governor and Resident Commissioner were also elected. 
In accordance with the expressed wishes of the people 
of Puerto Rico, there was introduced in the Congress a 
bill to provide for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico. It was enacted 
on July 3, 1950 as Public Law 600, 81st Cong. (64 Stat- 
319). 

11. That law expressly recognized the principle of 
government by consent, and declaring that it was “adopted 
in the nature of a compact”, required that it be submitted 
to the voters of Puerto Rico in an island-wide referendum 
for acceptance or rejection. If the act were approved by a 
majority of participating voters, the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico was authorized to call a constitutional convention to 
formulate a constitution, which would become effective 
upon its adoption by the people if approved by the Con- 
gress after a finding by the President that it conformed 
with the applicable provisions of the act and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Those provisions of the 
Organic Act which related to matters of local government 
would thereupon be repealed, while the remaining pro- 
visions of the Organic Act, relating to such matters as 
Puerto Rico’s economic relationship to the United States, 
the force and effect of applicable Federal laws, and con- 
tinued representation in Washington, would thenceforth 
be known as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. The 
Congress made only two stipulations with respect to the 
content of the constitution to be adopted; that it provide 
a republican form of government and that it include a 
bill of rights. 

12. Four political parties participated in the campaign 
preceding the referendum: two advocated approval of 
Public Law 600, 8ist Congress, one opposed it, and one 
was divided in its position. On June 4, 1951, 506,185 
persons, 65.08 percent of the 777,675 qualified voters of 
Puerto Rico, participated in the referendum, and 76.5 
percent of those voting approved the act. On August 27, 
1951, ninety-two delegates were elected to a constitutional 
convention, representing the Popular Democratic, the 
Statehood and the Socialist parties. The convention met 
in September 1951, and concluded its painstaking work 
in February 1952. An official English and an official 
Spanish version of the constitution were adopted, and 
the text was published in the four daily newspapers of 
Puerto Rico in both languages. Copies of the document 
were distributed throughout the Island. 

13. On March 3, 1952, the constitution was submitted 
for adoption or rejection. Of the 783,610 qualified voters, 
456,471 participated in the referendum. Of these, 373,594 
or 81.84 percent of those voting supported adoption of the 
constitution ; only 82,877 or 18.16 percent of those voting 
disapproved it. All of the elections and referenda held 
in Puerto Rico in connection with the development of the 
constitution were on the basis of universal adult suffrage 
without property or literacy requirements. Puerto Rico 
has had universal adult suffrage since 1929. There have 
been no property requirements since 1906 and the last 
literacy requirements were removed in 1935. 

14. On April 22, 1952, the President transmitted the 
Constitution to the Congress with his recommendation 
for approval, and by Public Law 447, 82nd Cong. (66 
Stat. 327), signed by the President on July 3, 1952, the 
Congress approved the Constitution subject to certain 
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conditions which were to be submitted for approval to 
the Puerto Rican Constitutional Convention. Public Law 
447, in its preambular provisions, recalled that the Act 
of July 3, 1950 “was adopted by the Congress as a com- 
pact with the people of Puerto Rico, to become operative 
upon its approval by the people of Puerto Rico’; that the 
people of Puerto Rico had overwhelmingly approved this 
Act and that the Constitution of Puerto Rico had been 
drafted by a Constitutional Convention; that the Consti- 
tution was adopted by the people of Puerto Rico in a 
referendum; that the President of the United States 
had declared that the Constitution conformed fully with 
the applicable provisions of the Act of July 3, 1950 and 
the Constitution of the United States, that it contained 
a Bill of Rights, and provided for a republican form 
of government; and that the Congress of the United 
States had considered the Constitution and found that 
it conformed with the stipulated requirements. The 
operative part of Public Law 447 recorded the approval 
by the Congress of the United States of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico subject to certain 
conditions, among which was that the following new 
sentence be added to Article VII: “Any amendment or 
revision of this Constitution shall be consistent with the 
resolution enacted by the Congress of the United States 
approving this Constitution, with the applicable provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States, with the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and with Public Law 
600, 8ist Cong., adopted in the nature of a compact.” The 
Puerto Rican Constitutional Convention considered and 
approved these conditions. On July 25, 1952, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico proclaimed the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico under its Constitution. 


Principal Features of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth 


15. The Constitution of the Commonwealth, as it be- 
came effective with the approval of the Congress, provides 
that “Its political power emanates from the people and 
shall be exercised in accordance with their will, within 
the terms of the compact agreed upon between the people 
of Puerto Rico and the United States of America” (Art. 
I, Section 1). The Constitution of the Commonwealth 
is similar to that of a State of the Federal Union. It 
establishes a tri-partite form of government, with a popu- 
larly elected Governor, a popularly elected bi-cameral 
legislature and a judicial branch. The heads of all execu- 
tive departments are appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Puerto Rican Senate; appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of State also requires the consent 
of the House of Representatives. It should be noted that 
with the establishment of the Commonwealth neither 
the President nor the United States Senate participates 
in any way in the appointment of any official of the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth. 

16. The Legislative Assembly, which is elected by free, 
universal and secret suffrage of the people of Puerto Rico, 
has full legislative authority in respect to local matters. 
The Commonwealth has the power to impose and collect 
taxes, and to contract debts. Acts of the Legislative 
Assembly become law upon approval of the Governor, or, 
in the event that an act is vetoed by the Governor, upon 
its reenactment by two-thirds of the total number of 
members of which each house is composed. The Presi- 
dent may no longer prevent a bill repassed over the 
Governor’s veto from becoming law by disapproving it. 
The protection of a bill of rights is extended to persons 
in Puerto Rico. All public officials must take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution and laws of the Commonwealth. Amend- 
ments to the Constitution may be proposed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and will be voted on at a referendum, 
becoming effective if ratified by a majority of the electors 
voting thereon. The Constitution does not restrict the 
substance of future amendments, except to provide that 
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they shall be consistent with the act approving the Con- 
stitution, with the applicable provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, with the Puerto Rican Federal Relations 
Act, and with the act of Congress authorizing the drafting 
and adoption of a constitution. 

17. The judiciary of the Commonwealth is independent 
under the Constitution. The justices of the Supreme 
Court are no longer appointed by the President but are 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of Puerto Rico. Justices hold office during 
good behavior and may be removed, after impeachment, 
for causes specified in the Constitution. The number of 
justices may be increased only by law at the request of 
the court itself. No judge may make a direct or indirect 
financial contribution to any political organization or 
party, or hold any elective office therein, or participate 
in any political campaign or be a candidate for elective 
office unless he has resigned his judicial office at least six 
months prior to his nomination. Although judgments of 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico may be appealed to the 
United States Court of Appeals, decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have established that the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico is the final authority on the meaning 
of a Puerto Rican law and that its decision interpreting 
such a law may not be reversed unless the interpretation 
is “inescapably wrong” and the decision “patently errone- 
ous”; it is not sufficient to justify reversal that the Fed- 
eral Court merely disagree with the Puerto Rican 
Supreme Court's interpretation. There continues to be 
a Federal District Court in Puerto Rico, but its jurisdic- 
tion does not differ from the jurisdiction of Federal Dis- 
trict Courts functioning within the boundaries of States. 

18. Under the Constitution, there is full and effective 
participation of the population of Puerto Rico in the 
Government of Puerto Rico. Article II, section 1, pro- 
vides that no discrimination shall be made on account of 
race, color, sex, birth, social origin or condition, or polit- 
ical or religious ideas and requires the laws to embody 
these principles. Puerto Rico is divided by the Constitu- 
tion into senatorial and representative districts for pur- 
poses of electing members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and provision is also made for election of senators and 
representatives elected at large. By a special procedure 
established by Article III of the Constitution, minority 
parties are assured of representation which recognizes 
their island-wide voting strength. Elections will be held 
every four years. 

19. Article II, section 2, requires that the laws shall 
guarantee the expression of the will of the people by 
means of equal, direct, and secret universal suffrage and 
shall protect the citizen against any coercion in the exer- 
cise of the electoral franchise. Article VI, section 4, pro- 
vides that every person over twenty-one years of age shall 
be entitled to vote if he fulfills the other conditions deter- 
mined by law and prohibits depriving a person of the 
right to vote because he does not know how to read or 
write or does not own property. 


Present Status of Puerto Rico 


20. The people of Puerto Rico continue to be citizens 
of the United States as well as of Puerto Rico and the 
fundamental provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States continue to be applicable to Puerto Rico. Puerto 
Rico will continue to be represented in Washington by 
a Resident Commissioner whose functions are not altered 
by the establishment of the Commonwealth. Matters of 
foreign relations and national defence will continue to be 
conducted by the United States, as is the case with the 
States of the Union. 

21. At the request of the people of Puerto Rico and 
with the approval of the Government of the United States, 
Puerto Rico has voluntarily entered into the relationship 
with the United States which it has chosen to describe 
as a “commonwealth” relationship. The term “common- 
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wealth” was adopted by Puerto Rico as the official English 
designation of the body politic created by the Constitu- 
tion (the official Spanish title is “estado libre asociado”), 
to define the status of that body as “a state which is free 
of superior authority in the management of its own local 
affairs but which is linked to the United States of America 
and hence is a part of its political system in a manner 
compatible with its Federal structure”, and which “does 
not have an independent and separate existence” (Reso- 
lution No. 22 of the Constitutional Convention). By the 
various actions taken by the Congress and the people of 
Puerto Rico, Congress has agreed that Puerto Rico shall 
have, under that Constitution, freedom from control or 
interference by the Congress in respect of internal gov- 
ernment and administration, subject only to compliance 
with applicable provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act and the acts of 
Congress authorizing and approving the Constitution, as 
may be interpreted by judicial decision. Those laws 
which directed or authorized interference with matters of 
local government by the Federal Government have been 
repealed. 

22. In Hawaii, Alaska, Guam and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States the chief executive is appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, not 
popularly elected by the people; the executive officer im- 
mediately subordinate to the Governor is appointed by 
the President, either alone or with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, but not by the Governor; and judges of the 
highest courts exercising local jurisdiction are appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, not by the Governor. This is so provided by their 
respective organic acts as enacted by the Congress. This 
is not the case with respect to Puerto Rico. The people 
of Puerto Rico will participate effectively in their govern- 
ment through universal, secret and equal suffrage, in free 
and periodic elections in which differing political parties 
offer candidates, and which are assured freedom from 
undemocratic practices by the Constitution itself. These 
elections will be conducted in the future, as they have been 
in the past, without interference by the United States. 
The people of Puerto Rico have complete autonomy in 
internal economic matters and in cultural and social af- 
fairs under a Constitution adopted by them and approved 
by the Congress. 

23. Under the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, 
there will still be free trade with the United States, only 
United States coins and currency will be legal tender in 
Puerto Rico, and the statutory laws of the United States 
not locally inapplicable will, with some exceptions, have 
the same force and effect in Puerto Rico as in the United 
States. United States internal revenue laws do not apply 
in Puerto Rico, and the people of Puerto Rico will con- 
tinue to be exempt from Federal income taxes on the in- 
come they derive from sources within Puerto Rico. The 
proceeds of United States excise taxes collected on articles 
produced in Puerto Rico and shipped to the United States 
and the proceeds of customs collected on foreign mer- 
chandise entering Puerto Rico are covered into the Treas- 
ury of Puerto Rico for appropriation and expenditure as 
the legislature of the Commonwealth may decide. 

24. The final declaration of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Puerto Rico (Resolution No. 23), expresses the 
views of the people of Puerto Rico as to the status they 
have now achieved. 

“When this Constitution takes effect, the people of 
Puerto Rico shall thereupon be organized into a common- 
wealth established within the terms of the compact en- 
tered into by mutual consent, which is the basis of our 
union with the United States of America. 


“Thus we attain the goal of complete self-government, 
the last vestiges of colonialism having disappeared in the 
principle of Compact, and we enter into an era of new 
developments in democratic civilization.” 
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Conclusion 


25. The United States Government, therefore, has de- 
cided that, with the entry into force on July 25, 1952, of 
the new constitutional arrangements establishing the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, it is no longer appropriate 
for the United States to continue to transmit information 
to the United Nations on Puerto Rico under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter. This conclusion constitutes a recognition 
of the full measure of self-government which has been 
achieved by the people of Puerto Rico. 


THE GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


JANUARY 17, 1953 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 


On July 25, 1952, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was 
formally installed in response to the wish of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Puerto Rico pursuant 
to a compact between them and the Government of the 
United States. Puerto Rico became a Commonwealth in 
free and voluntary association with the United States, and 
its people have now attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, I respectfully suggest on behalf 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico that the Government 
of the United States take steps to notify the United 
Nations of the status of Puerto Rico, that it is no longer 
a non-Sself-governing area, and that reports concerning 
it are no longer appropriate under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter. 

This development has climaxed fifty-four years of 
growth in mutual understanding and mutual good will. 
Democratic rights in Puerto Rico have been progressively 
recognized as self-government has increased. Since 1917, 
the people of Puerto Rico elected all members of their 
legislature which had comprehensive powers to enact laws 
for Puerto Rico. Since 1948, the people of Puerto Rico 
also elected their own governor, and all other officials of 
Puerto Rico were locally elected or appointed by elected 
officials except the Auditor of Puerto Rico and the Justices 
of the Supreme Court. Until the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico began to function, the latter officials were appointed 
by the President of the United States with the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate. The Congress of 
the United States, however, retained full jurisdiction to 
legislate with respect to Puerto Rico without the consent 
of its people, to override its laws, to change its form of 
government and to alter its relations to the United States. 

These reservations have been to a large extent formal. 
In the entire fifty-four years history of United States ad- 
ministration of Puerto Rico, Congress did not in any 
instance exercise its power to annul or amend an Act 
of the Puerto Rico legislature, nor did it modify the rela- 
tions of Puerto Rico to the United States except progres- 
sively to extend self-government to its people in response 
to their wishes. Even before 1948, the appointed Governor 
of Puerto Rico was a Puerto Rican whose selection was 
recommended by the majority political party of the island. 
After 1948, the appointed Auditor and Justices of the 
Supreme Court were Puerto Ricans, also appointed with 
the recommendation and approval of the majority party- 

This political history has been accompanied by a 
mutually beneficial economic relationship. The people of 
Puerto Rico have received many services from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and have benefited by 
grants-in-aid. Puerto Ricans have not been subject to 
the payment of taxes and have been entirely free of im- 
posts, duties or any form of exactions for the support of 
the Federal Government. At all times since the turn of 
the century we have enjoyed free trade with the United 
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States, and since 1917 we have had the benefit of common 
citizenship. Despite the fact that our population has 
grown from 953,000 inhabitants in 1900 to 2,219,000 in 
1950, our standard of living has substantially increased. 
For example, the average per capita income in 1930 was 
$122.00 as compared with $319.00 in 1950. 

The people of Puerto Rico have been keenly aware of 
our basie economic problems due to the density of popu- 
lation and the poverty of natural resources. We are 
proud of the progress that we have made and are con- 
tinuing to make by the utilization of our own talents and 
our democratic institutions. This progress would have 
been impossible, however, if it had not been for the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of the United States, manifested in 
a wide variety of ways, material and political. We have 
been helped in building sounder social and educational 
bases for the exercise of our political rights and for our 
own economic advancement. Our joint efforts in com- 
batting illiteracy and improving health conditions have 
produced remarkable results. In 1900 the literacy rate 
in Puerto Rico was 20 percent as compared to 78 percent 
in 1950; and in the same period the death rate has dropped 
from 25.3 per thousand to 10 per thousand. 

Although the relationship was one of freedom and 
justice in practice, the people of Puerto Rico were not 
satisfied to remain in a status which appeared to reflect 
the imposition upon a people of the will of another com- 
munity. We are proud of our culture and background, 
and we cherish our individual dignity and our common 
heritage. We profoundly believe that our government 
should be solidly based upon our own will and our own 
free choice. Accordingly, for some years, as our demo- 
eratic institutions developed and became firmly estab- 
lished, the people considered and debated the matter of 
their status. 

Specifically, the people of Puerto Rico discussed three 
choices: independence, statehood within the Federal 
Union, or association with the United States as a free 
Commonwealth. At no time did we consider that our 
choice was restricted, or that any alternative was fore 
closed to us or could not be achieved by peaceful means ; 
and it should be said that at no time did the United States 
attempt, directly or indirectly, to interfere with our 
choice. On the contrary, President Truman said in a 
message to the Congress as long ago as October 1945: 


“It is the settled policy of this Government to promote 
the political, social, and economic development of people 
who have not yet attained full self-government and 
eventually to make it possible for them to determine their 
own form of government * * *. It is now time, in my 
opinion, to ascertain from the people of Puerto Rico their 
wishes as to the ultimate status which they prefer, and, 
within such limits as may be determined by the Congress, 
to grant to them the kind of government which they 
desire.” 


And in his message to the Congress in January 1946, he 
said, 
“This Government is committed to the democratic prin- 


ciple that it is for the dependent peoples themselves to 
decide what their status shall be.” 


Each of the alternatives of independence, statehood, 
and association has been represented in Puerto Rico by 
a political party which favored it, and which actively 
campaigned for the support of the electorate and nomi- 
nated candidates for the legislature and the governorship. 
In the 1948 elections the three alternatives were fully 
presented to the electorate by the three main political 
parties. The preference of the people, expressed in an 
election which was as democratic as any in the world, was 
unmistakably expressed in favor of the third alternative: 
a free Commonwealth associated with the United States 
on the basis of mutual consent. Their choice is aptly 
summed up in the Spanish name of the new body politic, 
“Estado Libre Asociado.” 

It was at the request of the officials of the Puerto Rican 
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government acting pursuant to the mandate of the people 
that the Congress of the United States initiated the series 
of actions which resulted in the creation of the Common- 
wealth. On July 3, 1950, the 81st Congress enacted Public 
Law 600. This was, in effect, an offer by the Congress 
to the people of Puerto Rico, which we might accept or 
reject, to enter into a compact defining the status of 
Puerto Rico and the relationships between the respective 
communities. The compact offered the people of Puerto 
Rico an opportunity to establish our own government and 
to remain in association with the United States on defined 
terms. It was the precise formula that the people, through 
their elected representatives, had requested. 

According to its terms, Public Law 600 was submitted 
to the qualified voters of Puerto Rico in a referendum 
held on June 4, 1951 after months of intensive debate. 
The Law was accepted by the people of Puerto Rico by 
a vote of 387,016 to 119,169. Sixty-five percent of the 
eligible voters participated in the referendum. In this 
as in all elections in Puerto Rico, all citizens of at least 
21 years of age, male or female, without property or 
literacy requirements, were entitled to vote. 

After acceptance of Law 600, a Constitutional Conven- 
tion was elected on August 27, 1951 in an election where 
all the qualified voters had the right to participate. The 
Convention met at San Juan on September 17, 1951 and 
proceeded to draft a Constitution. On February 6, 1952 
it approved the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico which it had drafted, by a vote of 88 to 3. 
On March 8, 1952 the qualified voters of Puerto Rico again 
went to the polls to express approval or disapproval of 
the Constitution drafted by the Convention. The Con- 
stitution was ratified in this referendum by a vote of 
373,594 in favor of approval and 82,877 against approval. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Compact, the Congress 
of the United States on July 3, 1952, approved the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.? On July 
11, 1952, the Constitutional Convention of Puerto Rico 
by resolution accepted amendments proposed by the Con- 
gress and took the final step in ratifying the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth was duly 
installed on July 25, 1952, and the flag of Puerto Rico 
was raised beside the flag of the United States. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, therefore, repre- 
sents the government that the people of Puerto Rico have 
freely adopted. It reflects our own decision as to the 
type of institutions and the kind of relationship to the 
United States which we desire. There can be no doubt 
that in the full sense of the term, in form as well as in 
fact, the people of Puerto Rico are now self-governing. 
We have chosen our institutions and relationship with 
the United States. We have determined the nature and 
distribution of the powers of government. We have cre- 
ated our own Constitution under which we established 
our own government, the nature of which is described 
in Article I, Section 2 of the Constitution as follows: 


“The government of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be republican in form and its legislative, judicial 
and executive branches as established by this Constitu- 
tion shall be equally subordinate to the sovereignty of 
the people of Puerto Rico.” 


Under this Constitution, of course, all of our officials are 
either elected by the people or are appointed by officials 
whom we elect. The legislative power of the Common- 
wealth under the compact and the Constitution essen- 
tially parallels that of the state governments. The laws 
enacted by the Government of the Commonwealth pur- 
suant to the compact cannot be repealed or modified by 
external authority, and their effect and validity are sub- 
ject to adjudication by the courts. Our status and the 





*For President Truman’s message to the Congress re- 
questing approval of the Constitution, see BULLETIN of 
May 5, 1952, p. 721. For his statement on signing the 
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joint resolution of approval, see ibid., July 21, 1952, p. 91. 
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terms of our association with the United States cannot 
be changed without our full consent. 

The people of Puerto Rico are firm supporters of the 
United Nations, and this great organization may confi- 
dently rely upon us for a continuation of that good will. 
The Government of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
will be ready at all times to cooperate with the United 
States in seeking to advance the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Luis MuNoz MArRIn 
Governor 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


U. S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America 


The Department of State announced on April 9 
(press release 179), that Merwin L. Bohan, U.S. 
representative on the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, had been designated acting 
U.S. representative for the fifth session of the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, 
which is to open on that date at the Hotel Quitan- 
dinha in Petropolis, Brazil. 

The acting U.S. representative will be assisted 
by the following advisers: 


Robert E. Asher, Office of Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State 


James C. Carliss, Office of Regional Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Department of State 


Edmund H. Kellogg, Office of U.N. Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Fred Burton Smith, Office of the General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury 


Mrs. Kathryn H. Wylie, agricultural economist, Latin 
American Division, Department of Agriculture 


George Wythe, Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


At its forthcoming session, the Commission will 
make an extensive survey of the current economic 
situation in Latin America. Among the subjects 
which will be considered in this connection are: 
trends in production and the rate of development ; 
inflationary tendencies; trends in exports and im- 
ports; price movements of export commodities; 
payments problems—in particular, changes in the 
pattern of payments with reference to Europe; 
and problems of intra-regional trade. Of the 
several important background documents which 
will be used by the Commission in its consideration 
of these subjects, one relates to the possibility of 
effecting multilateral compensation agreements 
between Latin American and European countries 
through the facilities of the European Payments 
Union; another is the Resolution of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on “Financing of Economic Devel- 
opment through the establishment of fair and 
equitable international prices for primary com- 
modities and through the execution of national 
programmes of integrated economic develop- 
ment.” 
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Inter-American Council of Jurists 


The Department of State announced on April 9 
(press release 181) that the United States would 
be represented by the following delegation at the 
Second Meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, which is scheduled to convene at Buenos 
Aires on April 20, 1953: 


U.S. representative 

William Sanders, Special Assistant and Planning Adviser, 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs 

Alternate U.S. representative 

George H. Owen, U.S. Member, Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro 

Advisers 

Edward A. Jamison, Deputy Director, Office of Regional 
American Affairs, Department of State 


Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 


The agenda for the forthcoming meeting, as 
approved by the Council of the Oas on January 
26, 1953, contains 13 topics for consideration by 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists. Those 
topics relate to politico-juridical matters, codifica- 
tion and uniformity of legislation matters, and 
organizational matters. 


Sixth International Film Festival 


The Department of State announced on April 9 
(press release 182) that the U.S. would be repre- 
sented at the Sixth International Film Festival, 
to be held at Cannes, France, April 15-29, 1953, 
by the following delegation: 


Delegate 


Robert A. Kissack, Jr., Visual Aids Specialist, Office of 
the Chief of Army Field Forces, Department of the 
Army, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Alternate Delegate 


Stephen J. Campbell, Attaché, American Embassy, Paris 


Advisers 
—— Dz Ravotto, Films Officer, American Embassy, 

ari 
Patricia icreniens Film Distribution Chief, Office of the 
Special Representative in Europe, Mutual Security 

Agency, Paris 

The purpose of this series of international] film 
festivals is to promote cooperation among the 
producers and directors of motion pictures in all 
countries and to stimulate the development of the 
art of cinematography and the progress of the 
film industry in the world. Among the awards 
which will be made during the 1953 festival are 
grand prizes for the best long film and the best 
short film, special prizes for the best national se- 
lection in each category, and eight other prizes, 
the character of which will be determined by the 
juries. The juries will be selected from among 
the best qualified persons in France and the cre- 
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ators of prize-winning films of previous festivals, 
except that no persons who have participated in 
the production or presentation of a film entered 
this year may be a jury member. 

The U.S. Government will show the film “And 
Now, Miguel,” produced for the Overseas Infor- 
mation Service of the Department of State. The 
Mutual Security Agency will be represented by 
several films attributed to the countries of origin. 
The American motion picture industry is tenta- 
tively planning to show “Lili” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer), “Call Me Madam” (Twentieth Century- 
Fox), Walt Disney’s “Peter Pan” (Ro), “I Con- 
fess’ (Warner Brothers), “Come Back, Little 
Sheba” (Paramount), and two short films, “La 
Gloire de Renoir” (“The Art of Renoir”) (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) and Walt Disney’s “Sea 
Birds” (Ro). 
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Nonrenewal of VOA Contracts 


Press release 169 dated April 1 


Notices of the nonrenewal of contracts for the 
Voice of America’s use of facilities at five radio 
transmitting plants, effective June 30, were sent 
out by Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the 
International Information Administration, on 
March 31. 

The decision to discontinue the use of facilities 
of two private companies in California, two in 
Massachusetts, and one in Ohio was made as a 
necessary economy move to comply with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s directive of February 3 and 
will effect an annual savings in excess of half a 
million dollars, Mr. Johnson said. The Adminis- 
trator explained that the Voice of America’s re- 
duction of more than 15 percent in radio program 
hours within the current fiscal year has left an 
excess of transmitting capacity. 

Asa result of a series of studies made by experts 
in and outside the Government, Mr. Johnson said, 
“T believe it is mandatory upon me to take 
promptly whatever steps are necessary to prevent 
the Government from being obligated for facilities 
or services which I believe will not be needed.” 

The companies receiving notices to terminate 
their contracts are Associated Broadcasters of San 
Francisco, Calif.; Crosley at Mason, Ohio; Gen- 
eral Electric at Belmont, Calif.; Westinghouse at 
Hull, Mass.; and World Wide Broadcasting Cor- 
seo at Scituate, Mass. In his letter to the 

rms affected, Mr. Johnson said, “This action is 
taken with genuine regret particularly because 
you and your Company have rendered in many 
ways services of great value to the United States.” 
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The Making of Treaties and Executive Agreements 


Statement by Secretary Dulles + 


Press release 174 of April 6 


S.J. Res. 1 and S.J. Res. 43 involve proposals 
of the utmost importance. They would basically 
change the Constitution of the United States rel- 
ative to the making of treaties and executive agree- 
ments. 

Each of the resolutions would deprive the 
nation of treaty-making power in large areas. 
They would deny to all treaties the force of law, 
making their enforcement depend on subsequent 
action of the Congress and, in the case of S.J. 
Res. 43, also of the 48 States. They would subject 
the current, day-by-day conduct of foreign affairs 
to impediments which might be stifling. 

Obviously, these far-reaching proposals should 
not be enacted without careful study and nation- 
wide awareness of their implications. 


The Historical Background 


Our present constitutional system was framed 
in the light of the external dangers which had 
resulted from the feeble power of the Confedera- 
tion to deal with foreign affairs. 

Perhaps the most urgent reason for calling of 
the Convention which framed our Constitution 
was the fact that treaties made under the Articles 
of Confederation were not enforceable because 
they operated upon the States and not upon in- 
dividuals. There was no federal judiciary with 
authority to enforce treaties as part of the in- 
ternal law. 

Out of this grew the treaty provisions of our 
Constitution. The debates of the Convention and 
of the Federalist papers show the extreme care 
that was taken in their formulation. They reveal 
too that some of the proposals contained in the 
resolutions now being considered were advanced 
and rejected. For instance, Gouverneur Morris 
made a motion that no treaty should be binding 


*Made on Apr. 6 before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary in regard to S.J. Res. 1, “proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties and executive agreements,” and 
S.J. Res. 43, “Proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, relating to the legal effect of certain 
treaties.” 
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“which is not ratified as a law.” This was voted 
down 8 to 1 (2 Farrand 392). 

The treaty-making power, as it was written into 
our Constitution, is, to be sure, a large power. 
Treaties made by the President and concurred in 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate become “law 
of the land.” No limitation upon the treaty- 
making powers are explicitly defined in the Con- 
stitution or decisions of the Supreme Court. But 
the treaty-making power is not an unlimited 
power. All of the Supreme Court cases which 
deal with the subject are uniform to that effect. 

Furthermore, while the Constitution provides 
that treaties made under the authority of the 
United States shall be the supreme law of the 
land, they only rank on an equality with congres- 
sional enactments. 

The effect of any treaty as internal law can be 
overcome by a simple act of Congress. 

That is a Constitutional fact which must be, 
and is, accepted by all other nations which make 
treaties with us. 

The present system has worked well for 160 
years. The Supreme Court has never had occa- 
sion to hold a treaty to be unconstitutional. On 
the other hand, no treaty has ever yet been made 
which can be cited as an example of the abuse of 
the treaty-making power. These two circum- 
stances are persuasive evidence of the care with 
which treaty power has been exercised during the 
entire existence of our Republic. 


Origin of Proponents’ Fears 


During recent years there developed a tendency 
to consider treaty making as a way to effectuate 
reforms, particularly in relation to social matters, 
and to impose upon our Republic conceptions re- 
garding human rights which many felt were alien 
to our traditional concepts. This tendency caused 
widespread concern, a concern which is reflected in 
the proposed resolutions before you, resolutions 
which first took form in a prior Congress. 

I believe that that concern was then a legiti- 
mate one. Those whoshared it were alert citizens. 
I believe they have performed a patriotic service 
in bringing their fears to the attention of the 
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American public. But I point out that the arous- 
ing of that concern was a correction of the evil. 

There has been a reversal of the trend toward 
trying to use the treaty-making power to effect 
internal social changes. This administration is 
committed to the exercise of the treaty-making 
power only within traditional limits. By “tradi- 
tional” I do not mean that to imply that the bound- 
ary between domestic and international concerns 
is rigid and fixed for all time. I do mean that 
treaties are contracts with foreign governments 
designed to promote the interests of our nation 
by securing action by others in a way deemed 
advantageous to us. I do not believe that treaties 
should, or lawfully can, be used as a device to 
circumvent the constitutional procedures estab- 
lished in relation to what are essentially matters 
of domestic concern. 


The Present Trend 


To illustrate my point about the change of trend, 
I am authorized to say: 


1. The present administration intends to en- 
courage the promotion everywhere of human 
rights and individual freedoms, but to favor 
methods of persuasion, education, and example 
rather than formal undertakings which commit 
one part of the world to impose its particular 
social and moral standards upon another part of 
the world community, which has different stand- 
ards. That is the point of view I expressed in 
1951 in relation to the Japanese peace treaty. 
Therefore, while we shall not withhold our counsel 
from those who seek to draft a treaty or covenant 
on human rights, we do not ourselves look upon 
a treaty as the means which we would now select 
as the proper and most effective way to spread 
throughout the world the goals of human liberty 
to which this nation has been dedicated since its 
inception. We therefore do not intend to become 
a party to any such covenant or present it as a 
treaty for consideration by the Senate. 

2. This administration does not intend to sign 
the Convention on Political Rights of Women. 
This is not because we do not believe in the equal 
political status of men and women or because we 
shall not seek to promote that equality. Rather 
it is because we do not believe that this goal can 
be achieved by treaty coercion or that it con- 
stitutes a proper field for exercise of the treaty- 
making power. We do not now see any clear or 
necessary relation between the interest and welfare 
of the United States and the eligibility of women 
to political office in other nations. 

These same principles will guide our action in 
other fields which have been suggested by some 
as fields for multilateral treaties. 

3. The Constitution provides that the President 
shall have power to make treaties by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. This ad- 
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ministration recognizes the significance of the 
word “advice.” It will be our effort to see that 
the Senate gets its opportunity to “advise and 
consent” in time so that it does not have to 
choose between adopting treaties it does not like 
or embarrassing our international position by re- 
jecting what has already been negotiated out with 
foreign governments. 


Prevention of Abuses of Power 


Recent developments illustrate the ways by 
which abuses of the treaty-making power can be 
avoided. In one way or another, abuses have 
been avoided throughout the life of our Republic. 
The question thus is whether, in the face of 160 
years of nonabuse of the treaty-making power, it 
is desirable to amend our Constitution as now pro- 
posed. 

I have been sympathetic to the point of view 
reflected in S.J. Resolution 1, and I have so ex- 
pressed myself. I have, however, now come to 
the conclusion that this whole matter requires fur- 
ther study, because analysis of the pending reso- 
lutions shows that they may seriously weaken our 
Government in the field of foreign relations in 
ways which, I know, the proponents of the resolu- 
tions do not intend or desire. The two different 
proposals before you, and independent drafting 
efforts of my own, convince me that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to amend the Constitution so as 
to exclude possible abuses, without incurring risks 
that are far greater than the risk that the present 
powers will be abused. 


Present Importance of Treaty Power 


At this time, perhaps more than ever before in 
history, the United States should be able to make 
effective contracts with other nations. 

We need national power to achieve free-world 
unity of purpose and performance. 

Today about 50 free countries, representing ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the peoples and natural 
resources of the world, face a grave threat. That 
threat comes from a single totalitarian dictator- 
ship which rules one-third of the peoples and 
natural resources of the world. This single des- 
potic power has enormous advantages unless the 
free nations can work together. This cooperation 
of the free cannot be achieved by imposed unity. 
It must be achieved largely through treaties and 
executive agreements which will coordinate the 
military and economic strength of the free world, 
and promote friendly cooperation and under- 
standing. The ability of the United States to use 
treaties and agreements to effect this result can 
become a matter of national survival. 

We need national power to make treaties with 
our potential enemies, in order to mitigate our 
dangers and to ease our burdens through measures 
which would effectively control armaments. Such 
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treaties do not now seem likely but their possi- 
bility should not be excluded. 

If we should be attacked, and, unhappily, there 
should be war, the President as Commander-in- 
Chief would need the power through executive 
agreements to achieve unity of purpose and of 
action with our allies. And when victory was 
won, we would need national power to make 
treaties of peace which would heal the wounds of 
war. 

It is against this background that the pending 
resolutions must be judged. 


Discussion of Resolution 


I could discourse about the resolutions at length. 
It may, however, be enough, if, at this time, I il- 
lustrate, a in terms of S.J. Res. 1, why 
in my opinion the pending resolutions, despite the 
good intentions which prompt them, actually 
could be dangerous to our peace and security. 

Section 1 of S.J. Res. 1 provides that no treaty 
shall abridge any right enumerated in the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution specifies the power 
of Congress to declare war. Does Section 1 of 
the proposed Constitutional amendment mean that 
the United States can never make a treaty which 
would outlaw war? Can we never agree, with 
other nations, to abridge the present unqualified 
right of Congress in relation to war? Surely this 
is no time for the United States to make itself 
unable to enter into treaties which would effec- 
tively ban the terrible spectre of a war. 

Section 2 of the proposed resolution says that no 
international organization may supervise or con- 
trol the rights of citizens of the United States 
within the United States if those rights are 
enumerated in the Constitution or are “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States.” This could mean that the United States 
could not make effective treaty arrangements for 
the international control of atomic energy and 
mass destruction weapons. The United States 
has always insisted in negotiations and debates 
with the Soviet Union that no limitation or con- 
trol of armaments would be acceptable unless en- 
forced by strict international supervision. This 
was the so-called Baruch plan. The Soviet Union 
has so far refused to accede to such international 
control. But surely this is no time for the United 
States to make itself unable to participate in the 
effective international control of armaments. 

And how about international supervision of 
aviation, radio, narcotics, and quarantine require- 
ments? Mere assertion that these are interna- 
tional and not domestic matters will not settle the 
question. We can but speculate as to what de- 
cisions the Supreme Court may reach as to the 
meaning and application of the proposed amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

Section 3 of the proposed resolution says that 
no treaty shall become “law of the land” except 
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through legislation by the Congress. This would 
make it much more difficult to consummate effec- 
tive treaties. Our nation’s ability to deal with 
other nations would be gravely impaired. For all 
treaties which operate within the United States 
would, in the first instance, have to be consented 
to by the Senate by the traditional two-thirds 
majority and then also, at a later date, be put into 
force by laws requiring the concurrence not only 
of the Senate but also of the House. 

In the past it has often been charged that our 
present Constitutional treaty-making process is 
too difficult, being subject to block by 14 plus 1 of 
the Senators present. This has been criticized as 
“government by minority.” It has also been sug- 
gested that the 34 Senate requirement be aban- 
doned in favor of a majority of both the Houses. 
But now it is suggested that a 24 vote of the Sen- 
ate is not enough—that there must also be a 
majority vote of the House of Representatives 
if a treaty is to be effective within our country. 

In many countries, the Senate or Upper House 
has become relegated to an unimportant role. In 
this country, the Senate has proudly exercised a 
unique role of participating with the President in 
the making of treaties. It would occasion sur- 
prise and misgivings in many quarters if the Sen- 
ate should now feel so unsure of itself that it 
sought to subject its 34 approval to veto by a 
majority of the House. 

Section 4 of the proposed resolution deals with 
executive agreements. It provides that the Presi- 
dent cannot make any agreement of any sort with 
any foreign government or official except as the 
Congress may prescribe. This section would 
gravely embarrass the President in dealing cur- 
rently with foreign affairs. Today he is one of 
the coordinate branches of government with 
exclusive jurisdiction in relation to the current 
conduct of foreign affairs. The proposed amend- 
ment would drastically alter the President's posi- 
tion in that respect and change the present 
Constitutional concept of balance of power. 

Executive agreements of major importance are 
now customarily made pursuant to congressional 
or treaty authorization, or depend on congres- 
sional action for their implementation. 

But every day the President, directly or through 
his agents, makes minor agreements of some kind 
or description with other governments or officials. 
There are masses of agreements made and changed 
almost daily with relation to the development of 
foreign bases and disposition of our troops abroad. 
There are many agreements with other govern- 
ments to impose restrictions upon trade with areas 
unfriendly to us. There are daily agreements re- 
garding a host of matters. This proposed reso- 
lution would subject this entire process to 
congressional prescription. 

I know full well that the proponents of this 
resolution are not activated by a purpose to em- 
barrass the President in such matters. But that 
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S.J. Res. 1 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of treaties 
and executive agreements. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 





“ARTICLE — 


“SEcTION 1. A provision of a treaty which denies 
or abridges any right enumerated in this Constitu- 
tion shall not be of any force or effect. 

“Sec, 2. No treaty shall authorize or permit any 
foreign power or any international organization to 
supervise, control, or adjudicate rights of citizens 
of the United States within the United States enu- 
merated in this Constitution or any other matter 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 3. A treaty shall become effective as in- 
| ternal law in the United States only through the en- 
actment of appropriate legislation by the Congress. 

“Sec. 4. All executive or other agreements be- 
tween the President and any international organi- 
zation, foreign power, or official thereof shall be 
made only in the manner and to the extent to be 
prescribed by law. Such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed on treaties, or the 
making of treaties, by this article. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 





the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission.” 





| 
| 
| Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 





is what the amendment would do. It would so 
detract from the authority of the office of the 
President of the United States that his capacity to 
deal currently with international affairs would 
be gravely impaired. 


Executive Agreements 


It has long been recognized that there is an 
undefined, and probably undefinable, borderline 
between executive agreements which may be made 
by the President alone and those that require 
validation by the Senate as treaties, or the Con- 
gress as laws. This has occasionally caused con- 
troversy between the executive and legislative 
branches of government. 

There is a similar undefined, and probably un- 
definable, borderline between international agree- 
ments which require two-thirds Senate concur- 
rence, but no House concurrence, as in the case of 
treaties and agreements which should have the 
majority concurrence of both Chambers of Con- 
gress. This has occasionally caused controversy 
between the Senate and the House. 
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The danger to the nation, however, from agree- 
ments not submitted to the Senate as treaties, or 
to the Congress for legislative validation, cannot 
be great because, without either Senate or con- 
gressional action, these agreements cannot consti- 
tutionally become “law of the land.” 

This is an area to be dealt with by friendly 
cooperation between the three Departments of 
Government which are involved, rather than by 
attempts at constitutional definition, which are 
futile, or by the absorption by one branch of gov- 
ernment of responsibilities which are presently 
and properly shared. 

In order to promote that friendly cooperation, 
I am authorized by the President to advise this 
Committee, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
as follows: 


It has long been recognized that difficulties exist 
in the determination as to which international 
agreements should be submitted to the Senate as 
treaties, which ones should be submitted to both 
Houses of the Congress, and which ones do not re- 
quire any congressional approval. 

Differences of opinion resulting from these diffi- 
culties have given rise in the past to disputes be- 
tween the executive branch and the Congress 
concerning the handling of international agree- 
ments. It must be recognized that it would be 
extremely difficult if not impossible to fit all 
agreements into set categories. At times there 





S.J. Res. 43 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the legal effect of cer- 
tain treaties. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SEcTION 1. A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with any provision of this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. A treaty shall become ef- 
fective as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in the 
absence of treaty. Executive agreements shall be 
subject to regulation by the Congress and to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this article. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to thé 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission.” 
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may be disagreement as to the manner in which 
agreements are to be dealt with. While recog- 
nizing this, the Executive cannot surrender the 
freedom of action which is necessary for its op- 
erations in the foreign affairs field. In the in- 
terest of orderly procedure, however, I feel that 
the Congress is entitled to know the considerations 
that enter into the determinations as to which 
procedures are sought to be followed. To that 
end, when there is any serious question of this 
nature and the circumstances permit, the execu- 
tive branch will consult with ————- con- 
gressional leaders and committees in determining 
the most suitable way of handling international 
agreements as they arise. 


S.J. Res. 43 


S.J. Res. 43, which follows the language pro- 
posed by a Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, contains a further provision. This 
would require that no treaty shall be effective in 
any field in which Congress in the absence of a 
treaty cannot legislate. This would create a no- 
man’s land in foreign affairs. It would require 
the concurrence of all 48 States to make effective 
such common treaties as treaties of friendship, 
commerce and navigation; extradition ; reciprocal 
inheritance taxation; migratory birds; collection 
of foreign debts; and status of foreign troops. 
In this field of foreign affairs our country would 
not speak with one voice but with 49. The pri- 
mary objective of the framers of our Constitution 
in this respect would be defeated. 


A Balancing of Risks 


I feel sure that the proponents of the resolu- 
tions do not intend to do other than to eliminate 
the risk of abuses. Their motives are, I know, of 
the highest. The trouble is that, when it comes 
to putting their desire into ~— form, the result 
is greatly reduced capacity for national action 
in an area where it is of the utmost importance 
that our nation should have power. 

Of course, there can never be power without 
risk of its abuse. But our present Constitutional 
processes have worked successfully for 160 years. 
Never during this period has any actual treaty 
produced the results which the proponents of the 
resolution fear. Whenever there has seemed to 
be danger of that, the people of the United States, 
the Ju iciary of the United States, the Senate of 
the United States, and the Executive Branch of 
the United States have, in their respective spheres, 
moved to repel that danger. What has happened 
in recent months, including the exertions of the 
proponents of the resolution, demonstrates that 
the resolution is unnecessary. The trend they 
feared has been checked. 

In this connection, a special tribute is due to 
Senator Bricker. His exertions to alert our na- 
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tion to possible danger will long be remembered. 
It can, however, be judged that the proponents 
of these resolutions have themselves shown that 
amendment of the Constitution is unnecessary. 

The test of any Constitution is not the way it 
reads but the way it works. George Washington 
in his Farewell Address pointed out that “ex- 
perience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country.” He went on to warn against “changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion.” 
That, he said, “exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion.” 

Our Constitution, as it is, has served us well 
in the field of foreign relations. There is no 
actual experience to demonstrate the need of the 
far-reaching changes here proposed. The fears 
are hypothetical. Therefore, I suggest that this 
constitutional area is one which deserves to be 
kept under constant observation and study, but 
that there is no present need for constitutional 
change. 

The Department of State has prepared a more 
detailed memorandum dealing with the legal 
questions raised by these resolutions. I submit 
this for the information of the Committee and 
ask that it be included, with its annexes, in the 


record of this hearing? 


? Copies of this material may be obtained by writing 
to the Division of Publications, Department of State. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Apr. 6-11, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to Apr. 6 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 144 of Mar. 
18, 156 of Mar. 24, 161 of Mar. 30, 169 of Apr. 1, 
and 171 of Apr. 2. 


No. Date Subject 

174 4/6 Dulles: Treaty-making powers 
4175 4/6 Restrictive business practices 

176 4/7 Arrival of Chancellor Adenauer 
4177 4/7 Smith: Nato treaty 


7178 4/7 Draper to Wiley: Status of Nato 
179 4/7 U.N. Commission for Latin America 
*180 4/9 Biographic sketch of Ambassador Taft 
181 4/9 Inter-American council of jurists 
182 4/9 6th international film festival 
183 4/9 Communique on U.S.-German talks 
183A 4/9 Transfer of German-owned vessels 
184 4/9 Dulles-Adenauer exchange of notes 
185 4/9 Dulles-Adenauer: Cultural relations 
7186 4/10 Linder: Agricultural imports 
7187 4/10 Iraq: Pt. 4 land assistance 
4188 4/10 Adult-education seminar 
+189 4/10 Linder: Additional testimony 
7190 4/11 Libby Dam and Reservoir 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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The Pan American Union: A true community of 
free nations (Eisenhower) . 

U.S. and Germany discuss economic, political, 
and cultural relations 


American Republics 

Inter-American Council of Jurists 

Observance of Pan American Day 

The Pan American Union: A true community of 
free nations (Eisenhower) ‘ 

U.N. Economic Commission for Latin amnerton : 


Asia 
KOREA: 
Special representative for Korean economic 
affairs 
Talks on vepetrietion of a ond wounded 
prisoners (text of agreement) 


Congress 
The making of treaties and executive agree- 
ments (Dulles), texts of resolutions 
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GERMANY: 
Arrival of Chancellor Adenauer 
U.S. and Germany discuss economic, political, 
and cultural relations é ; 
Validation of German dollar monde = 
POLAND: Polish Embassy asked to cease dis- 
tributing anti-U.S. book 
U.S.S.R.: Soviet attack on US. plane in North 
Pacific Ocean (texts of notes) 


Finance 
Validation of German dollar bonds . 


Human Rights 
Importance of U.N. human rights goals (Eisen- 
hower ) : ox 


U.S. policy on semen rights (Dulles) 


International Information 
Nonrenewal of VOA contracts . 


International Meetings 
U.S. DELEGATIONS: 
Inter-American Council of Jurists 
Sixth International Film Festival . os 
U.N. Economic Commission ffor Latin 
America ow 


Presidential Documents 
Importance of U.N. human rights goals 


PROCLAMATIONS: Observance of Pan Ameri- 
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Prisoners of War 

Talks on repatriation of sick and wounded pris- 
oners (text of agreement) 

Protection of U.S. Nationals and Pomeste 

Soviet attack on U.S. plane in North Pacific 
Ocean ae a ee ae ee 


Publications 

Polish Embassy asked to cease distributing anti- 
U.S. book e.16 % 

Recent releases 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico’s new self-governing status 
(Lodge) 


State, Department of 

Nonrenewal of Voa contracts 

The making of treaties and executive agree- 
ments (Dulles), texts of resolutions 


Treaty Information 
Validation of German dollar bonds . 


United Nations 

Importance of U.N. human rights goals (Eisen- 
hower ) ae ee Mes ae ee ee 

Puerto Rico’s new self-governing status 
(Lodge) 2 6 oe ae el Ol RA ce et te 

Revised disarmament resolution adopted 
(Lodge) e 

Talks on repatriation of sick ‘and wounded pris- 
oners (text of agreement) 

U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America . ° 

U.S. policy on human rights (Dulles) 
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